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The Circulation of 


The 
Philadelphia 


Record 


During November, 1898, was an average 
of 184,040 copies daily (Rate 25, cents 
per line) and 148,252 copies Coady 
(Rate 20 cents per line). 


Heed the Advice of a 


Successful Advertiser. 


Whenever The Ripans Chemical Company get extraordinary 
results from their advertising in avy newspaper, the President of 
the Company, Mr. Oscar G. Moses, states: ‘‘It pays us well, but 
itis nota PHILADELPHIA RECORD.” 
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If you could look through the key-holes of one million two 
hundred and fifty thousand homes you would see six million 
people reading “COMFORT.” It is represented by every 
responsible general advertising agent. 


W. H. GANNETT, Publisher, Inc., 
Augusta, Maine. 
BOSTON OFFICE : NEW YORK OFFICE : CHICAGO OFFICE: 
JOHN HANCOCK BLDG. TRIBUNE BLDG. MARQUETTE BLDG. 
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ADVERTISING AROUND THE 
WORLD. 





I—EUROPE. 





In the course of a recent tour 
around the world I had opportunities 
of observing a good many populations, 
and the various ways in which they are 
attempted to be influenced by adver- 
tising. The journey, I may just say, 
commenced from London, and includ- 
ed France, Italy, Egypt, Ceylon, the 
six Australian colonies, New Zealand, 
Hawaii (which was annexed while I 
was there), Canada and the United 
States, finishing, where it began, with 
London. A trip of this extent, last- 
ing some five months, enables one to 
see a good many things; and such of 
them as appear worthy recording are 
to be set down briefly here. 

* * + 

France, as an advertising field, is 
little touched by American advertisers 
as compared with England, though the 
language difficulty is not hard to over- 
come, and the population is intelligent, 
and while frugal not at all indigent. 
There are some thirty-eight millions of 
people in Franc.. The population is 
not increasing; large families are un- 
common, and the system of inherit- 
ance, whereby real estate is commonly 
divided, on the death of a parent, 
among the children (instead of being 
concentrated in the hands of the eld- 
est son, as in England), causes wealth 
to be very evenly divided. There are 
very few people absolutely destitute— 
beggars are mostly professionals and 
usually halt, blind or maimed in some 
way. The people are thrifty and quick 
to recognize and avail themselves of 
anything which promises economy ; 
they are good stayers, once their trade 
is obtained. 

* * * 

Agricultural implements, and also 
tools for all purposes of American 
origin, are less seen and a great deal 
less advertised in France than in En- 


glish-speaking countries—Australia,for 
example. Food products of foreign 
origin have little chance there on ac- 
count of the extraordinary skill and 
economy in cooking, which seems to 
be innate in every Frenchwoman. Pre- 
pared oats, like H-O or Quaker, would 
have little chance among the French, 
though products of this kind are ad- 
vertised in the two or three English 
newspapers published in Paris, and are 
obtainable at Felix Potin’s Paris gro- 
cery. “See That Hump” hooks and 
eyes are advertised and sold; Worth, 
the most famous of all man-milliners 
(he isn’t really a milliner, of course, but 
a dressmaker), has, I believe, adopted 
them. Of American patent medicines, 
comparatively little is seen except 
Pink Pills, Scutt’s Emulsion and Tis- 
ane des Shakers—the last a product 
of the late A. J. White’s company, 
having a larger sale than any other 
proprietary medicine in France. The 
A. J. White concern is believed to be 
the only foreign institution in this line 
that has not lost money in the French 
market. Their domestic patent medi- 
cines are neither numerous nor well 
advertised. Houses wishing to enter 
the French market with goods of this 
kind require, in order to trade, to sub- 
mit the formula to a medical board, 
and must work on actually beneficial 
partnership with a legally qualified 
graduate in pharmacy, but this is not 
difficult to arrange. 
* * 7 

French newspapers are chiefly bad, 
almost all infamously printed (a few 
monthly magazines, however, are cred- 
itable in appearance) and charge enor- 
mous rates. The Petit Journal, which 
is a one-cent daily, having a circula- 
tion (as every one knows the world over) 
considerably over a million a day, 
charges for any sort of position $4 a 
line; it has some positions at six! 
This is about the only newspaper is- 
sued in France which even claims a 
circulation in actual figures, and the 
Petit Journal does not prove up in 
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any sort of way. The next largest 
circulation is the Petit Parisien, about 
400,000 a day; while the Petit Journal 
is stationary, the Parisien is said, by 
those who know, to be going ahead. 
Both these journals—and, in fact, all 
French dailies—are printed on paper 
of very bad quality; it will tear all to 
pieces if you look too hard at it, and 
any blocks used in advertising standa 
poor chance. The outfit of type for dis- 
play in French newspapers generally is 
of the worst and homeliest description. 
The New York Herald has a daily 
edition in Paris, in English; its only 
rival is the Daily Messenger, better 
known by its former title of Gadig- 
nani’s Messenger. Outside of the capi- 
tal the characteristics of the newspa- 
per press may be summed up as “ like 
those of Paris, only worse.” The only 
advertising agencies of importance are 
those of Mr. John F. Jones, a Dane, 
who speaks and writes certainly En- 
glish and French, and, according to 
my impression, most other languages, 
perfectly; and the Agence Havas. 
The latter concern has exclusive con- 
tracts with a large number of newspa- 
pers and keeps up the prices of the 
newspapers it controls in a way some- 
what obnoxious to the advertiser in 
quest of cheap space, but hugely bene- 
ficial to the papers themselves—which 
you can not always dispense with. ° 
* * * 


Printed matter for circulation in 
France is best prepared and executed 
there, as there is an import duty, and 
printing is moreover cheaper in France 
than, at all events, in England. A 
good French printer—and there are 
heaps and shoals of them—can turn 
out as creditable a pamphlet as any 
one in the world, and turn it out cheap- 
ly too. Their machining and their 
treatment of blocks are especially ex- 
cellent. Their paperis apt to be rather 
bad in color, if you want it cheap, 
tending to a slight blueishness; but 
you can have it as white as you please 
if you like to pay the price. The peo- 
ple are accustomed to their own colored 
paper. if you don’t like it. Paris is 
admittedly the art center of the world, 
and designs are consequently readily 
obtained, and often excellent. Process 
work and wood-engraving, as well as 
electrotyping, are cheap and of a high 
excellence. 

* * * 


Considering how much fuss is made 








abroad about French wall posters, the 
street advertising of the country must 
be pronounced disappointing. The 
reigning motive in most French art is 
ladies (like the nymph encountered 
by Hans Breitmann) “ mit noddings 
on,” and the female form divine is no- 
where regarded with a prudish or pru- 
rient eye. In most large towns the 
kiosques, or little octagonal newspaper 
stalls on the large streets, are utilized 
for carrying advertisement posters in 
a glazed frame at the top, which is 
illuminated from within at night. 
* * * 


There is one class of American 
goods much and well advertised in 
France, which I have purposely re- 
frained from mentioning until now, and 
that is bicycles. The Columbia has 
some of the handsomest wall posters at 
present exhibited in France. There is 
a big, big field for bicycle trade and bi- 
cycle advertising in France, and this 
form of sport shows no such signs as 
it is beginning to exhibit in England 
of falling back in public esteem. The 
French make good wheels themselves, 
but they like American and English 
ones better. 

* * * 


Italy is a much poorer country than 
France. While in the latter there are 
hardly any beggars, in Italy there is 
hardly anything else. Naples, in par- 
ticular, must be the home and central 
bureau of mendicity. There is hardly 
any foreign advertising in Italy; the 
newspapers are quite as bad as French 
ones, but they are not so costly to use. 
Cheap food products have a chance in 
Italy. Tools might be profitably ad- 
vertised there, but agricultural imple- 
ments, I should think, not so. The 
people are very conservative in their 
ways, and the most primitive modes of 
culture are in use. As a beast of bur- 
den the Italian peasant uses first his 
wife, then his daughters, and, if there 
aren’t enough of them, a donkey or 
two. He prefers women to a donkey, 
because you needn’t take so much 
trouble with them, and having intelli- 
gence, of sorts, they can work without 
interrupting his reposeful cigarette 
smoking. He is lazy, dirty, cruel and 
beautifully picturesque; he has the 
most captivating manners in the world, 
and,rascalas heis, you can’t dislike him. 

+ * * 


I took steamer from Naples, Italy, to 
Egypt. The latter country is under 
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English rule; but if one did not know 
this one would suppose it a French 
colony. French is the language in 
which to advertise there. Compara- 
tively little is done, however, and I 
saw no American announcements ex- 
cept Quaker Oats, Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills and Sozodont. To reach the 
native population, Arabic must be 
used, and when reached they have very 
little money to spend, except at Port 
Said, Imailia, Alexandria and Suez, 
where the steamer traffic enables them 
to prey upon passengers. It is quite 
useless to attempt to exploit the bulk 
of the population, or to penetrate with 
merchandise or advertisement the coun- 
try beyond the citiesnamed. But Egypt 
is improving all the time; British rule 
has done wonders already, and people 
witha provident eye to possible markets 
had better keep a one of it upon 
Egypt. . B, RUSSELL. 


“IN IOWA. 


In Iowa two daily pi papers get credit 
for issues of 12,000 copies or more. 
They are: 

Des Moines Leader. 

Des Moines Mews. 
and five other dailies get credit for is- 
sues of 4,000 or more. They are: 

Cedar Rapids Evening Gazette. 

Des Moines Jowa Capital. 

Des Moines State Register. 

Sioux City Yournal, 

Sioux City 7ribune. 
Not one of these five, however, gets 
credit for so many as 8,000 copies. 

The Des Moines Leader for the year 
ending with June, 1898, is accorded in 
actual figures an average issue of 
13,800 daily and 15,006 Sunday, while 
the Des Moines ews is accorded for 
the entire year 1897 an actual average 
issue of 16,641. The Leader is a 
morning paper, sold for two cents a 
copy, while the ews is issued in the 
afternoon and costs the purchaser but 
one cent acopy. The Caf/ta/ in some 
respects appears to rank next in order 
and is perhaps entitled to third place 
in number of copies issued. The State 
Register is possibly better known than 
any other daily in Iowa and at one 
time may have been the leading daily 
of the State, but of late years it has 
seemed to be the policy of its pub- 
lishers to refuse information of an exact 
nature as to actual circulation, and this 
has, not unlikely, resulted in an under- 
estimating of its real valuc. In Sioux 
City the Journal probably leads, but 
the 7ribune is a close compete for 
first place. 


IN LOUISIANA. 


In Louisiana four daily papers get 
credit for issues of 4,000 copies or 
more. They are: 


New Orleans /tem. 

New Orleans Picayune. 

New Orleans States. 

New Orleans 7imes-Democrat. 


No other English daily in the State 
gets credit for so many as 1,000 copies. 
The /tem, published every evening in- 
cluding Sunday, seems to have a very 
decided lead in number of copies print- 
ed. Its average issue for the year end- 
ing with September, 1898, was in excess 
of 18,000. The States, also an evening 
paper, but with a Sunday morning edi- 
tion, ranks in circulation next to the 
Jtem and is credited with an issue of 
something more than 12,000. The 
Picayune and Times-Democrat are, 
without doubt, the best morning dai- 
lies in the city. It can not be ascer- 
tained, however, that the publisher of 
either paper ever expressed a willing- 
ness to furnish information concerning 
his circulation. As far back as 1892 
each paper was believed to print about 
18,000 copies, but by 1895 each re- 
ceived credit for an issue of from 8,000 
to 12,000 ; in 1897 it was intimated that 
this rating might be toohigh, and in 1898 
each receives credit for an issue of from 
4,000 to 7,500. Doubtless the large in- 
crease in the circulation of the /tem and 
the States in a measure explains the de- 
crease in the reported issues .of the 
Picayune and the Times-Democrat; but 
they are still the leading morning dai- 
lies, have an excellent clientage, and 
are to New Orleans about what the 
Tribune and Times are to New York. 


IN ILLINOIS. 


In Illinois, outside the city of Chi- 
cago, seven daily papers get credit for 
issues of 4,000 copies or more. They are: 

Bloomington Pantagraph. 

Joliet News. 

Joliet Republican. 

National Stock Yards National Live Stock 
Journal. 

Peoria Evening Star. 

Peoria Journal, 

Quincy Journal. 

With the single exception of the 
Quincy Journal, which shows an act- 
ual issue during 1898 to October Ist of 
over 9,000 copies, it is not probable 
that any of these other dailies print as 
many as 6,000 copies. The Chicago 
News and the Chicago Record has each 
a larger daily issue than-.is credited to 
all of the more than 150 dailies in I]- 
linois, outside of Chicago, combined. 











IN CHICAGO. 


In the city of Chicago, three daily 
papers get credit for issues of 75,000 
copies or more. They are: 


News. 

Record. 

Tribune. 
Three other dailies get credit for is- 
sues of 40,000 or more, but not so 
many as 75,000 copies. They are: 

Chronicle, 


Journal, 
Times-Herald. 


And there are also three dailies, in the 
English language, which get credit for 
an issue of 20,000 or more, but not so 
many as 40,000 copies. They are: 


Democrat and Dispatch. 
Drovers’ Journal, 
Inter Ocean. 


The Lvening Post gets credit for 
a probable issue in excess of 12,500, 
and the Sux for a probable issue in 
excess of 7,500. No other English 
daily in that city gets credit for as 
many as 5,000 copies per issue. 

It is beyond dispute that the ews, 
with an actual issue of over 220,000 
copies, is by far the best daily in Chi- 
cago from the advertiser’s standpoint ; 
and it is probably also true that, con- 
sidering the rate charged for advertis- 
ing space the ews would, from the 
same standpoint, be regarded as the 
best. daily in America. The Record 
is second only to the ews, and has a 
daily issue of about 200,000 copies. 
The Mews is an evening paper, while 
the Xecord is issued in the morning. 
Both papers are published by Victor 
F. Lawson, and they have an additional 
value, in that every advertiser knows 
he personally is treated just as well, 
and pays just the same rate for space 
—neither more nor less—as any other 
advertiser, large or small. 

The 7Z7ibune, which dates back to 
1840, is the oldest daily in Chicago. 
It has a prestige and hold upon intel- 
ligent and wealthy people which entitle 
it to be classed as one of the few 
dailies valued by advertisers, more for 
the class and quality of its circulation 
than for the mere number of copies 
printed. It is the only one of the 
three dailies named above which puts 
forth a Sunday edition. 

In the next combination of dailies 
credited with issues of 40,000 copies 
or more, the Evening Journal proba- 
bly leads in circulation, and there is 
some reason for surmising that it may 
be entitled to rank in the previous 
class, credited with issues of 75,000 
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copies or more; but in the absence of 
any definite information, which the 
publisher refrains from giving, it is 
believed upon the whole that its pres- 
ent rating is probably correct. In age 
the Journal is next to the 7ribune, 
having been established since 1844. 
In former years it was more like the 
Tribune in other particulars than it 
appears to be at the present time. 
The Chronicle and Times-Herald are 
both morning papers. The Jnter 
Ocean is perhaps most like the 77#d- 
une in the quality and characteristics 
of its readers. Its Sunday edition 
gets credit for an issue of over 40,000 
copies. The morning dailies in Chi- 
cago, published in English, are all sold 
by agreement for two cents a single 
copy. The Mews, Journal and Sun, 
evening issues, are sold for one cent a 
copy. Of the Chicago dailies printed 
in foreign languages, there are but 
two which get credit for issues of 
12,500 or more copies. They are: 
A bend Post. 
Illinois Staats Zeitung. 

The Post is believed to issue 20,000 or 
more copies, and the Staats Zeitung, 
with its morning and evening editions 
combined, gets credit for a slightly 
smaller issue. The Staats was estab- 
lished in 1847. 


—_—_+o>+—__—_—- 
IN FLORIDA. 


In Florida only one daily paper gets 
credit for an issue of 2,250 copies or 
more. It is: 

Jacksonville Times-Union and Citizen. 

This is a morning paper of from 
eight to twelve pages, but it also pub- 
lishes an evening four-page edition 
called the Zvening Times-Union. It 
is the combined circulation of the two 
editions that is reported as exceeding, 
perhaps, 2,250 copies. Of the remain- 
ing dailies in Florida, nearly twenty 
in number, not one gets credit for an 
issue of as many as 1,000 copies. Prob- 
ably the average is considerably less 
than 500. The Zimes-Union, there- 
fore, appears to be the one daily mer- 
iting any considerable attention, and 
is undoubtedly the leading daily of 
the State. 

—__ ++ —___—_—— 

ADVERTISERS more often go into bankruptcy 
because they don’t know how to follow up re- 
plies properly than by any weakness in the 
publications they use.—Our Silent Partner 

Tue old days of putting up a little sign n 
front of your store, and expect that to bring peo- 


plein, has passed. The man who tells the public 
what he has to sell through the newspapers, is 


the man who gets the business,—Zvansville 
(ind.) Courier, 
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We would like to place your 
advertising in daily papers. 

It is probable that we shall se- 
cure for you better service and more 


for the money than you are getting. 
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We can only convince you of 


this by a trial. 


tisement inserted in a good paper, 


address 
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IN BOSTON. 


‘In the city of Boston, two daily 
papers get credit for issues of 75,000 


copies or more. They are: 


Globe. 

Herald. 
Five other Boston dailies get credit for 
issues of 20,000 copies or more. They 
are: 

Evening Record. 


Evening Transcript. 
psn f 


But not one of these five gets credit 
for so many as 40,000 copies. The 
Advertiser has credit for an issue in 
excess of 4,000, and no other daily in 
the city is believed to print as many as 
4,000 copies. As a matter of course 
the G/ode claims first attention. The 
Chicago ews has been spoken of as 
the one daily proving largest -circula- 
tion by the issue of definite informa- 
tion, the truth of which no one has 
ever been known to question. The 
Globe, with an average issue last year 
of over 192,000, is a very close com- 
petitor, and its Sunday issue of over 
246,000 is in excess of the daily issue 
of the Mews. From the advertiser’s 
standpoint, however, the cost of 
space in the Mews is comparatively 
more favorable than it is in the 
Globe. In this respect the Mews is 
perhaps a more up-to-date publication. 
But the G/oée is far ahead of any other 
daily in New England, and indeed 
there is no other with which it can be 
compared. The Hera/d is probably 
entitled to rank second as to circula- 
tion; but so little can be learned of it 
except from general appearance that 
its exact position necessarily remains 
in doubt. The Record is an evening 
paper sold for one cent a copy. It 
still claims a very large circulation, but 
in the absence of any satisfactory re- 
port to substantiate it, the present 
rating is probably not far out of the 
way. The Zvening Transcript has al- 
ways been and still is the eminently 
respectable “tea table” paper of Bos- 
ton and its suburban towns. Nobody 
questions its actual issue as being at 
present above 21,000 copies. The 
Journal as an excellent commercial 
and news daily always had a strong 
hold throughout New England, which 
perhaps is not quite so strong to-day 
as it was in former years. The Post 
has perhaps undergone more changes 
than any other Boston. daily, but by 
this it is not intended to ‘convey the 
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idea that in circulation it has not 
gained largely. It is now a one-cent 
paper and caters to a very different 
class of readers. The 7ravedler, too, 
has changed—changed almost beyond 
recognition. It is now, like the Posz, 
sold for one cent a copy, and has a 
constituency unlike that of former 
years. As each of the larger morning 
dailies has become more general in 
character, giving sufficient attention 
to literature, markets and shipping 
news, all of which were once consid- 
ered as private property by the Adver- 
tiser, which was then known as the 
“blue stocking organ,” this paper 
has in turn become more general in its 
various departments, but is probably 
still read by many of the “blue stock- 
ing” fraternity. The Globe, Herald 
and Journal publish both morning and 
evening editions. The Globe, Herald, 
Journal and fost are all issued on 
Sunday. 


a 
IN GEORGIA. 
In Georgia two daily papers get 
credit for issues of 20,000 copies or 
more. They are: 


Atlanta Constitution. 
Atlanta Journal, 

One daily gets credit for an issue of 
a little over 5,000, viz. : 

Savannah Press. 

And the Macon Zelegraph has credit 
for a possible issue of something more 
than 2,250 copies. No other dailies 
are credited with as many copies as 
the Macon 7élegraph. 

For the year ending with September, 
1893, and from detailed statements 
furnished by publishers in each case, 
the Atlanta Journal gets credit for an 
actual average issue of 30,055 and the 
Constitution for an actual average is- 
sue of 23,216 copies. The Constitu- 
tion, the oldest daily in the city, is 
published every morning, including 
Sunday, and the Journal is published 
every evening, Sundays excepted. They 
are both of prime importance consid- 
ered in connection with Atlanta or with 
the State of Georgia. The Journal 
makes claim, apparently uncontradict- 
ed, that it “has a larger circulation 
outside of Atlanta, in the other cities 
and towns of Georgia and adjoining 
States, than any other daily paper.” 





i LA A 
THE RIGHT MAN. 
Secret Service Secretary—I want a man who 
is skilled in translating ciphers. 
Applicant—Then I’m your man. For two 
years now I’ve put up Fa in a drug 


store.—Detroit Free Press. 
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The New York Times 


«All the News That's Fit to Print.” 


ONE CENT. 


Tanase Porm No. OL 
W. H. WILLIAMS, THE UNION News Company, 
“4, M. WILLIAMS, oe dedliieoeesy- 

cave Gann, teen, NEWSOEALERG AND BOOKSELLERS ON RALROADS. 


New York, Oct, 17, 1898, 
The New York Times Company, 
City. 

Gent lemen:~ 

It affords us much gratification to send you this notice 
of congratulation upon the unprecedented advance in sales of The New 
York Times since you have reduced your price, Our order has more 
than treblea for city orders, and has more than doubled for country 
orders, Our order for The New York Times is greater than it ever 
was and every day seans to record an increased demand. The danand 
is. strongest ‘within the territory contiguous to New York, Our Agents 
are on every train entering the city and they report & d@aily in- 


crease in sales, 


Yours truly, 


General Managers 


The Union News Company supplies nearly all the news 
agents selling newspapers on trains and at rail- 
road stations in this section of 
the United States. 
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THE INNUENDO IN ADS. 


The advice not to notice one’s com- 
petitor in one’s announcements, but to 
confine the advertisement simply to 
the goods it is desired to sell, has been 
harped upon so often that it is proba- 
bly deeply impressed on every adver- 
tiser. Mentioning a competitor or his 
wares by name is universally denomi- 
nated as bad policy. It is calculated, 
say the advertising wiseacres, not to 
harm the “ opposition,” but rather to 
advertise it, and lead the public to con- 
sider whether, after all, there may not 
be something in claims which it takes 
such energy to combat. 

Granting the logic of all this, it is 
still true that the competitor plays, 
and must always play, a large part in 
all advertising, particularly in that of 
specifics or medicines for diseases. 
He is referred to here, however, not 
by wares or name, but by innuendo or 
insinuation, through the veil of which 
the falsity of his claims is shown. Let 
us take an illustration. I am troubled, 
we will say, with an aggravated dys- 
pepsia, and have tried about every- 
thing advertised, with a maximum 
of expenditure and a minimum of relief. 
Each remedy has made different claims. 
I now see an advertisement of a new 
dyspepsia tablet ; I send for a circular 
and proceed to read it. It attacks all 
treatment different from its own, and 
I recognize, as I read on, just what 
treatment the writer of the circular 
had in mind when he wrote this or 
that. No names are mentioned, but 
the insinuation or innuendo does its 
work just the same. The onslaught 
of this circular seems to make all the 
other treatments that seemed so plausi- 
ble before, puerile and ridiculous. 

It is probable that when a person 
sends for a medical circular he has al- 
ready read most other circulars in that 
line, and each has made some sort of 
impression on him. He wavers, in- 
clined first to this, then to that. If, at 
this period, the innuendo comes along 
and demolishes all other treatments, 
it will secure the victory. 

Another way in which the innuendo 
is often employed is to insinuate to 
the public that the article is so good 
that dealers do not like to handle it. 
Every one will call to mind how a cer- 
tain lamp-chimney manufacturer harps 
on the fact that retailers do not like 
to handle his wares, because the chim- 
neys break so rarely that the man sell- 
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ing them does not dispose of enough 
to make a profit; and he therefore 
tries to substitute others. The maket 
of anew pen just put on the market 
advertises: “Not sold by dealers; 
they last too long,” which’is exactly 
in line with up-to-date insinuation. 
Properly used, the innuendo is an 
effective ally in advertising —/ume. 


————_+o> —___—_ 
IN MARYLAND. 


In Maryland four daily papers get 
credit for issues of 20,000 or more 
copies. They are: 


Baltimore Morning Herald. 
Baltimore Mews. 

Baltimore Sun. 

Baltimore World. 


And one other daily gets credit for an 
issue of 12,500 or more, but not so 
much as 18,000. It is 

Baltimore A merican. 

Of the four first mentioned the 
Herald and Sun are both issued in the 
morning, the Mews and World in the , 
afternoon. 

The Baltimore Su is the best known 
paper in the State. It is to Baltimore 
not unlike what the Ledger was to 
Philadelphia in former years, and prob- 
ably has much the largest circulation 
of any daily in the State. In 1894 its 
publisher furnished evidence of an is- 
sue at that time of over 60,000 copies. 
It is now believed to have less than 
40,000. The Herald issues probably 
about 30,000 copies. Of the two even- 
ing papers, Vews and World, the lat- 
ter, perhaps, leads a trifle in circula- 
tion, but both are believed to be near 
the 20,000 limit. Each is sold for one 
cent a copy. The American, published 
every morning, was established in 1773. 
In character it is not unlike the Su, 
but it is difficult to ascertain its exact 
position owing to the persistent re- 
fusal or neglect of the publisher to 
furnish any substantial data. It is a 
very old and respectable journal. 

The Deutsche Correspondent, pub- 
lished in Baltimore, gets credit for an 
issue of some 4,000 copies or more. 
Besides those named there is no other 
daily in Maryland which is believed to 
print as many as 4,000 copies. 





HIS DIFFICULTY SOLVED. 

There is a story told in journalistic circles in 
Dublin of a ee display of cuteness by a 
farmer who called at one of the oe “4 
offices to have an advertisement inserted. He 
was informed that the charges were 6s. for the 
first insertion, and 2s. 6d. for the second. 
“ Faith, thin,” said he, “ I’ll have it put in the 
second toime.”’—Frank Leslie’s Monthly. 
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Call 


A General Agent’s Opinion of 
its Worth to Advertisers. 





The San 
Francisco 

















Cable Fretta, New York. ‘ Established 1886. 


GEORGE HASTINGS & CGO. 

GENERAL ADVERTISING. 
Contractors for Advertising in Newspapers, Magazines, 
Weeklies, Monthlies, Cars, Billboards 
and Wall Spaces. 
(U.S. Agents for ‘The 1900”— Official Organ, Paris Exposition). 
Telephone No. 1416 Broad. 

42 and 44 Broad Street. 





NEw York, November 11, 1898. 
MR. DAVID ALLEN, 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, S. F. CALL, 
188 WORLD BUILDING, PARK Row, CITy. 


Dear Sir: As an act of rightful recognition of good service, 
we desire to say to you that we have had excellent results so far from 
such advertising as we have placed in THE SAN FRANCISCO CALL, - 
We find your rate low and the service excellent. We know of no 
paper on the Pacific Slope possessed of better drawing qualities or bet- 
ter value to the advertiser than THE SAN FRANCISCO CALL. 

The medium is an excellent one and we take pleasure in saying 
so, and you are at liberty to make any use of this statement which 
you may see fit. Yours truly, 

GEORGE HASTINGS & CO. 








W. §. LEAKE, Manager, San Francisco, Cal. 
DAVID ALLEN, Eastern Representative, 188 World Building, New York. 


C. GEORGE KROGNESS, Marquette Building, Chicago, III. 
(for district west of Pittsburg). 
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ADVICE GRATIS. 


The longer a man dallies with whisky, the 
bigger and more numerous he thinks he is.— 
“A. F.,” inthe National Advertiser, No- 
vember 30th. 

It is now quite the proper caper for 
rival publishers to organize themselves 
into an association and hold frequent 
meetings to discuss things. 

Chicago is responsible for the first 
local publishers’ association, we be- 
lieve, in this country. The little one 
out there was probably set up as a 
model of the great A. N. P. A., which 
will soon be with us again. 

Then the New York publishers, who 
cherish the friendly and cordial senti- 
ment for each other that a cowboy 
manifests for a moccasin snake, start- 
ed a publishers’ association. But it 
didn’t prevent one of them from stick- 
ing a knife under the other fellow’s 
ribs every time an opportunity was 
presented. If the moral tone of any 
paper, or publisher, was improved, the 
public apparently has failed to detect it. 

San Francisco also hasa publishers’ 
association, and we may remark in 
passing that that one of the principal 
objects of that organization seems to 
be to charge foreign advertisers higher 
rates than are collected from local 
patrons—extra penalties for broken 
columns, for instance, which are not 
imposed on local advertisers. 

Publishers’ associations have been 
formed in a number of other places, 
Boston and elsewhere. We do not be- 
lieve any good comes of these organi- 
zations. Their chief aim seems to be 
to impose drastic rules on advertisers. 
In many important matters the entire 
press of a great city deals as a unit 
with an advertiser. What one paper 
does, all the others will do; what one 
refuses to do, all the others will refuse. 

It is not necessary to probe very 
deep into the workings of these asso- 
ciations to discover in what petty and 
trivial matters great publishers will 
sometimes interest themselves. Take 
the boycott on directories, for illustra- 
tion. Every publisher in Chicago and 
New York is solemnly bound not to 
patronize these useful books. At best, 
there are no more than three or four 
directories worthy of patronage, and 
it would be supposed that the mighty 
genius of a great metropolitan news- 
paper would have something more im 
portant to think about than calling 
down advertising bills aggregating only 
$400 or $500 a year. The publisher 
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who airily advises a general advertiser 
to come in his paper and spend $5,000 
or $25,000 a year, talks in quite an- 
other tone when urged to spend a little 
of his own money for advertising pur- 
poses. He seems to think that every- 
body should advertise except publish- 
ers, who live on advertising —ational 
Advertiser, Nov. 30th. 
: aon = 
IN MAINE. 

In Maine five daily papers get credit 
for issues of 4,000 copies or more. 
They are: 

Bangor Commercial. 

Lewiston Journal, 

Portland Zastern Argus. 


Portland Express. 
Portland Press. 


Not one of these gets credit for so 
many as 8,000 copies. It is much to 
the credit of these Portland dailies 
that their publishers all furnish regu- 
larly and in unquestioned form, annual 
statements in detail showing exact cir- 
culation of each paper. From these 
reports it appears that the Portland 
Evening Express, with an issue of not 
quite 6,000 copies in 1897, leads all 
other dailies in point of circulation. 
The Portland Zastern Argus for the 
same period had an average issue of a 
little over 5,000, and the morning Press 
was only a few copies behind. It 
would be difficult to decide between 
these three papers as to which, all 
things considered, is the best. They 
are all excellent. In Bangor, the Com- 
mercial is easily the best paper in that 
city, and has the largest circulation— 
a little over 5,000. The Lvening 
Journal has the field pretty much to 
itself in Lewiston. Another daily not 
included above, but which should not 
be forgotten, is the Augusta Aennedbec 
Journal. It is the only daily at the 
State capital, and had an actual aver- 
age issue during the past year of over 
3,500 copies. It is among the possi- 
bilities that a new factor may soon be 
discovered among the Maine dailies. 
The Portland Evening Courter, estab- 
lished March 7, 1898, furnishes evi- 
dence of vitality. Itis published every 
evening except Sunday, and is the only 
one-cent daily in the State. 


A DAY OF REFORM. 


“* Prompt payments make long friends,” it is 
said. Thirty years’ prompt paying has put us 
on a footing with publishers which is un- 
equaled. October 31, 1898, we did not owe one 
dollar to any publisher in the world on bills 
rendered.—/. Walter Thompson Co., Times 
Building, New York. 
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The paper that leads all others in 
the Northwest is the 


MINNEAPOLIS 
JOURNAL 


All local advertisers in Minneap- 
olis assert that it 1s unexcelled by 
any medium in that field. It has 
no rival. Each and every one 
affirms that more prompt and satis- 
factory results are obtained through 3 


the JOURNAL than through any | 
other paper in the Twin Cities. 


For rates, etc., apply to 


R. A. CRAIG, 


In charge of Foreign Advertising, 


Seseeesseoeoeseoe 


87 Washington Street, 4 Times Building, 
Chicago. New York. 
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IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


In Massachusetts, outside the city 
of Boston, four daily papers get credit 
for issues of 12,500 copies or more. 
They are: 


Brockton Times. 
Springfield Union—two editions. 
Springfield Republican. 

orcester Telegram. 


Seven other dailies get credit for 
issues of 7,500 copies or more, but not 
so many as 12,500. They are: 

Haverhill Evening Gazette. 

Lowell News. 

Lowell Sun, 

Lynn Jtem. 

ew Bedford Evening Standard. 

Salem News. 

Springfield Mews. 

Seven dailies also get credit for is- 
sues of 4,000 copies or more, but not 
so many as 7,500. They are: 


Brockton Enterprise. 

Fall River Evening News. 
Lawrence Jelegram. 

Salem Gazette. 

Worcester Evening Post. 
Worcester L’Opinion Publique. 
Worcester Spy. 


Of the dailies in the first class— 
those accorded an issue of more than 
12,500 copies—the Springfield. Union 
with its combined editions, both morn- 
ing and evening, has probably the 
largest circulation, but the morning 
Republican, which perhaps, all things 
considered, is the best of any of the 
dailies, is believed to print more copies 
than the morning edition alone of the 
Union. The Worcester Zelegram fol- 
lows close upon the combined circula- 
tion of the Springfield Union, and the 
Brockton 7imes, with an average issue 
this year of over 14,000, follows hard 
upon the Zélegram. The Worcester 
Telegram claims, and probably has, “a 
larger circulation than all the other 
Worcester dailies combined,” and on 
Sunday “a larger circulation than any 
other paper in Massachusetts, outside 
of Boston.” 

Of the seven dailies which get credit 
for issues in excess of 7,500, the Lowell 
Sun, with an actual average for the 
past year of over 12,000, probably 
prints the most copies, and there is 
some reason for believing that the 
Lynn /tem comes next in order; but 
the difference in number issued be- 
tween these papers, the Salem Mews 
and the New Bedford Standard, is 
slight. The Lowell Mews probably 
issues over 8,000 copies, and the 
Springfield Vezws for the past year had 
an actual average of over 7,700. 

Of the seven dailies which get credit 
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for issues in excess of 4,000 the Brock- 
ton Enterprise probably leads, followed 
by the Fall River Mews and the Law- 
rence zelegram. The Salem Gazette, 
Worcester Post, Worcester Opinion 
and Worcester Sfy is each believed to 
issue not many copies above the mini- 
mum number indicated. With hardly 
a single exception the eighteen dailies 
described above appear to be prosper- 
ous, well managed, and, in general 
characteristics, above the average of 
papers having similar circulation in 
most other of the States. It isa re- 
markable fact that in a State so gen- 
erally covered by the large Boston 
dailies there should also be found such 
a number of prosperous and success- 
ful local issues. It is indeed an evi- 
dence that the people of Massachu- 
setts are a reading community. 
IN IDAHO. 

In Idaho only one daily paper gets 
credit for issues of 1,000 copies or 
more. It is the 

Boise City Statesman. 

The actual number of copies of this 
paper printed, while probably some- 
thing more than 1,000, is believed to 
be considerably less than 2,250. Of 
the five remaining dailies in Idaho, 
probably not one prints as many as 500 
copies each issue. The Boise City 
Statesman, therefore, is justly desig- 
nated as the leading daily. 


IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY. 


In the Indian Territory no daily pa- 
per gets credit for an issue of as many 
as 1,000 copies. In all there are five 
dailies published, viz. : 

Ardmore Ardmoreite. 

Muskogee Morning Times. 

Purcell Evening Review. 

South McAlester, Cafitat. 

Wagoner Sayings. 


There is some reason for believing 
that, all things considered, the South 
McAlester Cafita/ is the best of the 
five dailies, although its average issue 
probably does not exceed 500 copies. 


~ ++ 
IN HAWAII. 


In the newly acquired territory of 
the Hawaiian Islands the Star, pub- 
lished in the territorial capital of Hon- 
olulu, appears to be the only daily 
issued. No definite information cor- 
cerning its circulation is thus far at- 
tainable. It is not probable that it 








will for long now have the entire field 
to itself. 
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CIRCULATION STATEMENT 


THE DES MOINES LEADER 


SIX MONTHS, ENDING JULY 1, 1898; 


Total number of complete copie: 
subscribed for and sold ” Che i - 4 8, 
six (6) months, . 


Average number of onan copies 





su scribed for and sold, per is- 
sue, for six (6) months, e e 

Average Sunday issue - six 6) 
months, e ° 


The above statement is absolutely correct, severd> 
ing to my best knowledge and belief. 


SAMUEL STRAUSS, 


State oF Iowa, PoLk County, ss. 
Subscribed in my presence and sworn to 
before me by said Samuel Strauss, this 
twenty-ninth day of July, 1898. 

B. J. Cavanacu, 
(szat.] Notary Public. 
HE LEADER IS THE HIGHEST 
PRICED DAILY IN IOWA. 


STRAUSS & DAWSON, 


Publishers and Proprietors, 











New York OFFice: Cuicaco OFFICE’ 
127 Tribune Building. goo Boyce Building. 
W. Warp Damon, Horace M, Forp, 
Manager. Manager. 
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BUCHHEIT’S CANDY BEAN.* 


METHODS EMPLOYED IN PUTTING IT 
ON THE MARKET. 


Very few outside of Pennsylvania 
have heard of Candy Regulating 
Beans, probably, but yet here is a 
preparation that is meeting with great 
success in its own territory, having 
been placed on the market in a limited 
way by a retail druggist. All it wants 
now is the natural development of the 
business, together with the additional 
expenditure for pushing it in a more 
general way. Even with the amount 
of pushing which it has already re- 
ceived, the business has expanded to 
large proportions. Inasmuch as every 
retail druggist has some preparation 
of this kind, in which he has faith, 
it is interesting to note the methods 
used by Mr. Buchheit to start his 
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TE Fick epeierye 
No. 279. 
Candy Regulating Beans. Repro- 
ductions Numbers 279 and 280 are 
the outside and inside, respectively, 
of the direction slip which is inclosed 
in every sample package. Number 
281 is the front side of the sample 
package itself. It retails at 5c. In 
view of the fact that Ripans Tabules 
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No. 280. 


have had their greatest success since 
the package was put out at 5c., one can 





*This entire article is ces from Jdeas 
(New Haven), of Oct. 1s! 
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account perhaps for the success of the 
5c. package of the Candy Regulating 
Beans; although perhaps the average 
retailer would interest himself more in 


w= CC8B)) w= 


Candy Regulating Bean 
Cures Dyspepsia and Constipation 
Regulates the Bowels, Liver and Kidneys 
Beautifies the Complexion and Removes Pimples 
Prices: Sample Package sc. Sc; Regular Size asc. 


es Nous Genvioe without (he signatere. 
sae = 
902 & 904 - Sth Ave., PITTSBURG, PA.U.8.A. Meeers Pharmarciet 


No. 281, 


the sale of C. R. B. if there was a Ioc. 
package, allowing, say a profit of 45 
to 50 per cent. We have the report 
constantly from the retailer that he 
will not push Ripans, for instance, be- 
cause the profit isso small. A druggist 
recently said that he would not turn his 
finger over to help in selling Ripans, 














’ Beauty 


The secret of feminine beauty 
és not as many suppose, in com- 
plerion powder, creams ete., etc. 
BEAUTY is helplessly dependent 
upon the Working of the 
stomach, bowels, liver ard hid- 
neys. How many thousands of 
Yeumen have lovely forms and 
figures, but oh! their complexion. 

a 





after each meal and your complere 
ion Will soon be clear and rapidly 
improved. Sample package 5 cts. 
Regular size 25cts. of all dealers, 
or by mail on receipt of prices 

Poly Che cemulec Beare (dis signature 


502 & 904 P:hh Ave., 
No. 282. 


although as a matter of fact he had 
sold through his store upwards of forty 
gross during the last year; he merely 
filled the demand created by the Ripans 
Chemical Co, 

The C. R. B. samples are supplied to 
the retail druggist and displayed in 2 
conspicuous way in his store. To- 
gether with this is a 7x12 thin sheet 
with the matter as shown in number 
290, which is stuck on the window or 


Pittsburg, Pa 
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about the store as desired. It is printed 
in red and makes a very striking 
sticker. The same matter has been 
run in a 7-inch, six-columu adver- 
tisement in several local daily papers. 
It was also printed in red there, and of 
course overshadowed everything else 
in the paper. On all of the stationery 
is the signature C. R. Buchheit, Manu- 
facturing Pharmacist, go2, 904 Fifth 
Avenue, Pittsburg, and just below this 
the trade-mark, “ C, R. B. Candy Reg- 
ulating Bean.” <A part of the news- 
paper advertising which Mr. Buchheit 


UNNECESSARY 





laxative, acting pleasantly 
quickly, effectively, naturally 

The greatest medicinal agent 
for ridding the system of impur- 
ities—the outward symptoms 
of which are facial eruptions, 
pimples, blackheads, sallow skin 
weariness, constipation, dyspep- 
sia, etc Eat a 





Canoy REGULATING BEAN. 





for sick headache, sour stomach, 
to regulate the bowels, liver and 
kidteys. Eat (72 for sleep- 


FOOLISH 
injurious to take a violent i 
lessness and to beautify and 
clean the complexion. 


when constipated. G/@ Candy 

Regulating Beans are the ideal 

Sample Package 5c. Regular Size 25¢. 
Of all drugulst or by mail on receipt of price 


Nene genuine without this signature 


202 & 904 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
No. 283. 


has put out is shown in illustrations 
numbers 282 to 289 inclusive. It will 
be seen that these advertisements do 
not look entirely like the usual patent 
medicine advertisements, but more like 
a local advertisement in a paper, and 
thereby perhaps have more value than 
the ordinary solid patent medicine ad- 
vertisement. In very few such seen 
nowadays are fancy borders used. 
McElree’s Wine of Cardui probably 
uses the most borders, and they are 
made especially for that preparation. 
Mr. Buchheit’s strougest point has 
been in his novelty and scheme adver- 
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tising. McDonald is, as every one ” 
knows, situated in the Oil Belt of 
Pennsylvania, and consequently the 
conventions, etc., in that district have 
much to do with oil. Mr. Buchheit 
originated a little tag representing his 
bean, as shown by No. 292 illustration, 





The Desirable Sweets 


—Swert Stomach, Sweet 


Breath, Sweet Temper, are 
the result of eating GQ 
Candy Regulating Beans. 

Sample Package Sc Reg- 
ular Size 25c of all dealers, 
or by mail on receipt of 
price. < 


Only the ctnuine bears this sigastere 


902 & 904 Fifth Ave. Pittsburg, Pa. 
No. 284. 


cut just the shape of the bean. He 
made arrangements with the Oil Men’s 
Reunion and the State Fair Associa- 
tion to issue these tags for tickets, that 
is, every one having one of these 
badges could gain admission to the 
Fair Grounds. He had a different 
color for each day; the blue ticket 
was “good for all day Friday only”; 


The Face 


isa snap shot of the condition 
of the blood. Pale when it is 
cool ; red when hot or excited, 
disfigured with pimples, black- 
heads, blotches, eruptions, 
reales, eczema and humors, 
when the blood is impure. 
Soaps; salves, ‘cosmetics and 
vintments only heal them_over 
for a time, never cure.” ‘Candy 
Regulating Beans, clear the 
bowels, queken digestion and 
aximilation, and filter the 
blood. beautifies the 
complexion, removing ugly dis- 
figurements from the face by 
upmoting tlic origin of the pim-, 
‘ples and eruptions. + Sample 
package, 3 cents, Regulur 25 
cents, at all drag storem or 
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W2& 904 Fi ifth Ave., . Pittsburg, Pa.. 
No. 285. 


the red ticket was “good for all day 
Saturday only,” and in this way of 
course many thousands had a C. R. B. 
ticket which entitled them to the privi- 
leges of the Fair Grounds. Of course, 
that is good advertising. These ad- 
mission badges are also used at all 
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sorts of fairs, picnics and public gather- 
ings. 
Another scheme is to have the news- 





; If you 
want 


healthy and -deantiful children be- 
qucath them with a civilized stomachs 
that dosen't sour every night. Eata 
(Gi Candy Regulating Bean 
before retiring. When. your stomach 
ts sour, breath bad and bowels con- 
stipated, because your food does not 
digest, bat ferments and clogs up. 
C2 wakes it pass away, aids 
digestion and assimilation, regulates 
the liver and kidneys. Sample pack- 
age 5c. Regular size 23e. at ne | 
stores,.or by mail ou receipt of pri 


CZe Phermaciet 
302 & 904 Fifth Ave Pittaburg, Pa. 
No. 286. 


paper advertisements printed in series 
on rolled toilet paper so that one ad- 
vertisement comes on each sheet of 
the paper. This toilet paper is fur- 








Lives there 





-a Loggy-Tjvered, Lively 
man? [History says no, 
never! 
A sluggish Liver makes any lad 
one drowsy, tired, lifeless * 
salloy-skined and a gooul 
subject for jaundce, liver and, 
kidney troubles, and all im 
pure-blood affections. YHZZ 
Candy Regulating Beans 
keep the bowels moving regularly, and 
naturaliy, quickens the liver, strength- 
ens the kidneys and clears: up the com- 
plexiog of all pimples, Llackheads and 
eruptions. Sampie package de. Regular 
size 25c. of all dealers, or by, mail. on 
receipt of price. | 
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Magufacturing Phormacist 


$62 & 904 Fifth Ave, Pittsburg, Pa. 
No. 287. 


nished to hotels, depots, etc. Of 
course it is needless to say that a man 
would be apt to notice an advertise- 
ment in such a place. 

Nightly exhibitions of the cineo- 
graph and stereopticon are also being 
used very extensively. Films of all the 
battles of the Hispano-American war, 
both on land and sea are shown. After 
each picture a C. R. B. advertisement 
is shown. These exhibitions are mak- 
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ing a great hit, especially with the war 


views. At several recent exhibitions 
the crowds were so large that the po- 
lice authorities compelled the exhibit- 
ors to close down fora while in order 
to ease the crush. 

Describing another scheme which 
was successfully used by Mr. Buchheit, 
we quote from the local McDonald 
paper as follows: 

MADE USE OF THE JUDGES. 
HOW A SMOOTH ADVERTISER GOT THE BEST 
OF PROFESSIONAL MEN GENERALLY. 


For the smoothest advertising dodge ever 
worked in this section the medal must be 
awarded to C. R. Buchheit, the wealthy specu- 
lator of McDonald. The scheme was so clever 
that judges, lawyers, doctors and all classes of 
men and women fell into it in a manner quite 
gratifying to the promoter, It was the lapel 
button style of advertising, and it worked like 
acharm, Three days after the United States 
Congress declared war against Spain Mr. 
Buchheft had 25,000 of these buttons issued 
and ready to distribute. The insignia on the 
buttcn was a representation of the American 
and Cuban flags crossed. Underneath this em- 
blem were the initials ‘‘ C. R. B.,’’ which were 
taken to stand for Cuban relief button or Cuban 
republic badge. 

These buttons were worn everywhere by 
rich and poor alike. The newsboys were fur- 
nished the buttons free and they sold them for 
whatever price they could get, some of them 
bringing as high as five and ten cents. Now it 
turns out that the “ C. R. B.” was not intend- 
ed to represent Cuban relief, Cuban republic 
or anything of a patriotic nature, but was sim- 
ply an ad for the ‘‘ Candy Regulating Bean,” 


BICYCLING 
WOMEN 


As well as mary other women 
are troubled with regular sick head- 
aches. Eat a G/Y/3 Candy Regulat- 
ing Bean after cach meal, begining 
the sccond day before the usual time 
for the headache to commence. + 

Cus will bé foind very bene- 
ficial. As a mild cathartic; eat one 
or two Candy Regulating Beans 
beforé retircing. 

Candy Reyulating Beans do not 
gripe or @amp in the least. © They 
are gentle, pleasant and natural in) 
action--the ideal cathartig_and lax.’ 
ative. 





Sample Package Sc Regular Size 25¢ 
UF ALL DRUGGISTS, UR BY MAIL 


Manufacturing Pharmacist . 
902 & 904 Fifth Ave. Pittsburg, Pe: 
No, 288. 
sold by all druggists. The joke was soon 
passed around and one by one the buttons be- 


gan to disappear from the coats of judges, 
doctors, lawyers and others who heard the 
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story, but many of the emblems are still worn 
by people yet in ignorance of the truth. 

One lawyer, when he heard the ay, tore 
the button from his coat and said he’d be d—— 


TIS CS 


LISTEN! 


Constipation is a clog: aging pF pe of 
the natural passage od 
arising — poem By indigestion 
and assimilation. 











will move the boweles regulary, 
clean out all refuse that causes 
pimples, sallow complexion, ‘wear: 
iness, lever and kidney troubles. 

Sample package 5c. regular sise 
25c. of all dealers, or by mail on 
receipt of price. 

None geauine without this sigeature 


902 & 904 Fifth Fifth Ave. ¥ Pittsburg, Pa. 


~~ Wet 289. 


if he’d go round with a sign on him advertising 
a liver or kidney regulator any longer. He said 
he paid a “‘ newsy” ten cents for the d 
thing and was wearing it through patriotic 
motives alone. 

fr. Buchheit, who is one of the wealthiest 








— CANNY REGULATING BEAN — 


(¢) FOR THE COMPLEXION @e) 


No. 290. 








men in the McDonald oil region, and also man- 
ufacturer of the C, R. B, remedy, is enjoying 
the joke hugely. 

Still another scheme for advertising 
the Candy Regulating Bean is the lim- 
ited guarantee certificate shown in il- 
lustration number 291. Of course this 
is not a new idea, but it is worded ina 
slightly different way than others 
which have been put out, and will 
surely get some new customers for the 
preparation. From this regimen of 
the methods used by Mr. Buchheit it 
will be admitted certainly that they are 
original and unique to say the least. 
A great many times the statement is 
made that one can not start a prepara- 
tion on the market successfully with 
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less than forty to fifty thousand dol- 
lars. A number of our acquaintances 
have lately written to certain large 
medicine concerns as a personal favor, 
asking if a preparation could be put 
on the market with ten thousand dol- 
lars. The answer has invariably been : 
“No, you should have at least fifty 
thousand dollars.” Of course such 
concerns have a reason for shutting 
down on all of the small men and dis- 
courage themin every way possible, for 
every new success means a loss to the 
old established concerns. But it has 
been proven over and over again that 
a preparation can be started on the 
market for a comparatively small 
amount if one has ingenuity and uses 
it in calling people’s attention to the 
preparation. To be sure, Mr. Buch- 
heit has spent considerable money in 
getting his preparation started, in get- 
ting all of the cuts, etc., for doing all 
of the work he is now doing and for 
producing all of the various schemes 


or ~<A eee ae | 
. ee CORB uaranee a sme <2 


— c — 3 wok he 
Tews) - “wi 6. 0TH vem. 
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No. 291. 


which he has used, but the amount he 
has spent is certainiy insignificant, when 
compared to the amount said to be 
necessary by certain large advertisers. 
In fact we have a number of proprie- 
tary cuncerns in mind which began 
with only one hundred dollars, and 
have built up now a very large busi- 
ness, as a consequence of giving at- 
tention to the matter and getting out 
original schemes for inducing people 
to send their money for the goods. 
With every first order for goods we 
understand that Mr. Buchheit sends 





— CANDY REGULATING BEAN — 








No. 292. 


quite a quantity of free samples and 
advertising matter, thus assisting the 
retailer in turning the C. R. B. quickly. 

The different plans we have enumer- 
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ated above are those which, according 
to Mr. Buchheit’s report, have brought 
the best results. He has tried a num- 
ber of other schemes which were not 
successful, but that is to be expected 
in advertising anything. 


nee 
IN SACRAMENTO. 


The Sacramento (Cal.) Bee announces a con- 
test which it names the See's Holiday Shop- 
ping Contest, for shoppers, salespeople and ad- 
vertisers. Prizes aggregate $200 in cash and $200 
in advertising space. The particulars follow: 

To the contestants receiving the most credits 
for purchases made from Bee advertisers during 
the period will be awarded $too in cash, divid- 
ed into six prizes, one each of $50, $25 and $10 
and three of $5 each. 

To the salespeople making most of the sales 
upon which = shopping contest is decided 
will be awarded $100 in cash, divided into six 
prizes, one each of $50, $25 and $10 and three 
of $5 each. 

The Bee advertisers, from whom are made 
the most recorded purchases during the contest, 
will be awarded $200 in ae pe space, di- 
vided into seven prizes, one each of $100, $50, 
$25 and $10 and three of $5 each. 

A “shopping coupon ” will be published in 
each issué of the Bee between November 4 
1898, and February 1, 1899. Each coupon will 
be dated with the date of the paper, and will 
entitle the party whose name it bears to one 
point in the shoppers’ contest, provided it be 
properly indorsed and received by the Bee with- 
in ten days of its date. Every coupon, to be 
accepted by the Bee, must bear the stamp or 
indorsement ofa Bee advertiser, indicating that 
the ho.der had presented it in making pur- 
chases from such advertiser. 

The awards in the three contests will be made 
on the basis of the coupons received at the Bee 
office, in accordance with the published condi- 
tions, before February 10, 1899. 

A Bee advertiser, in the meaning of this con- 
test, is any one whose advertisement appears in 
the Bee at any time during the ten days covered 
by the coupon he indorses. 

Under this plan a lady shopper, in making a 
purchase from a Bee advertiser, would hand to 
the statesman a shopping coupon bearing the 
name of the shopper vr any one of her friends, 
The salesman would write his name on the 
coupon in the proper place, and it would then 
go to the cashier with the bundle or money, be 
marked by him with the firm stamp and re- 
turned to the shopper with her change. The 
coupon thus indorsed would be credited at the 
Bee office as one point to the shopper whose 
name it bore, one point to the salesman and 
one point to the advertiser. 


IN THE SMALLER TOWNS. 

The student of advertising will observe the 
constant improvement in advertising which is 
going on in papers of the smaller towns, 
The retail merchant is more careful of both the 
manner and the matter of his advertisements. 
We suspect that the manager of the local paper 
has much to do with this condition of affarrs, 
and is entitled to a share inthecredit. Recog- 
nizing the great importance of advertising, and 
being awake to the fact that his literary train- 
ing can be put to no more profitable use than 
compiling advertisements for the local trade, he 
has taken up the subject as one of the essentials 
to his own success. The combination of his 
training and the business experience of the 
merchant makes anion exceedingly well fitted 
for.its work, and is the most natural thing in 
the world.—A r# in A dvertising. 


AT THE PEACE JUBILEE. 

At the recent Peace Jubilee in Philadelphia 
one day was devoted to a civic parade in which 
floats were allowed. That of the American 
Bill Posting Company is thus described : 

The deoker consisted of a large float drawn 
by four horses. The float was constructed to 
represent two large billboards, with space re- 
served for two rapid sketch artists above whose 
easels was the sign, ‘‘ How we make posters.”’ 
As the float progressed along the line the art- 
ists rapidly drew the pictures of naval heroes, 
national celebrities and prominent Philadel- 
phians, while the billposters, in white duck uni- 
forms, as rapidly posted bills on the boards. 
To the thousands of people who had never 
seen bills posted before, this was an interest- 
ing sight, and they greeted the billposters 
with round after round of cheers. The float 
went over the entire route,a distance of ten 
miles. Poster after poster was put up and cov- 
ered, including a long list of local and national 
advertisers. Among the posters presented 
were Hecker’s Buckwheat, Quaker Oats, Eagle 
Liqueurs, Werner’s Champagne, Smith’s Beer, 
Poth’s Beer, Child’s Cigars, Blue Label Ketch- 
up, Sen-Sen, Wells and Logue’s Hats, Sensa- 
tion, Star and Scalping Knife Tobaccos, Mun- 
yon’s Remedies, Miller’s Cocoa, Wheatlet, Ar- 
tie Cigars and others. As the float passed the 
cigar factory of Dunn & Co. a portrait of the 
proprietor was drawn by the artists, and at the 
same time a huge poster of the Artie cigar was 
placed on the board. As the float passed the 
newspaper reviewing stand the artists rushed 
off a poster reading, ‘‘ How do you Philadel- 
phia newspapers like this for an advertising 
medium? All New York newspapers use post- 

rs,”’ which was quickly placed on the boards. 
When Wells the Hatter’s place wads being 
passed up went one of his attractive posters 
and the large store of ay =e 4 the hatter, was 
honored bya poster that had been used this 
fall for that house. Massey, Hirsch & Hyne- 
man, the local agents of Eagle Liqueurs, saw the 
attractive four-sheet of that article being post- 
edas the float passed their store, and on the 
opposite side one of Wanamaker’s posters, 
used this fall on local boards, was shown to the 
thousands of people congregated in front of 
that place. A handsome Morgan eight-sheet, 
representing McKinley as the advance agent of 
prosperity was shown as the float passed the 
President’s reviewing stand, and the artist 
drew pictures of the President. One humorous 
event was when a young fellow in one of the re- 
viewing stands, after striking a pose, called out, 
“You can’t draw my picture.”” Immediately 
the artists drew a picture of a jackass with long 
ears and labeled it, ‘‘ A Correct Portrait.” 
— +r 
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Hour by Hour 


day by day, month by month the circula- 
tion and influence of the Los Angeles 
Times grows greater and broader. 
It is the one daily paper in the 
great Southwest through which 
the national advertiser may 
cover the field in South- 
ern California and 
Arizona. It 


culation greater 
than all the other 
Los Angeles Papers com- 
bined. It is the paper that 
reaches that vast community of 
people who have money to spend for 
the luxuries of life as well as for the 
necessities. Rates on application. 


THE LOS ANGELES TIMES 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


WILLIAMS & LAWRENCE, 59 Tribune Bldg., New York. 
HARRY FRAILICK, 87 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Eastern Agents. 
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A YELLOW ADVERTISER. 
By J. H. Adams. 

Something new in newspaper adver- 
tising! Readers of PRINTERS’ INK 
have constantly brought before them 
original ideas in this branch of adver- 
tising, some striking introduction of 
cuts or clever phraseology. Yet these 
novelties are of form rather than sub- 
stance; the originality lies in the ex- 
pression and not in the method itself. 
It remained for Wm. H. Scott, the 
self-styled “ Great Scott,” of Baltimore, 
to conceive a system which in its es- 
sentialities is wholly original. 

Briefly speaking, he has adapted the 
methods of yellow journalism to the 
advertising columns. The same exag- 
geration, the same adulation of him- 
self, the same disregard for consistency, 
the same professed affection for the 
“ masses,” and watchfulness for their 
interests, the same silence under criti- 
cism and the same propensity for 
erecting men of straw that he may 
knock them down again—all the qual- 
ities that are the stock-in-trade of the 
yellow journal’s editor characterize the 
advertisements of “Great Scott.” Other 
men have used one or another of these 
means of exploiting their businesses, 
but none so systematically or continu- 
ously as this man. 

His affection for the masses is the 
key-note of all his advertisements. He 
seeks, by fulsome compliments, to es- 
tablish a confidence between them and 
himself. For them he left the plow 
and entered the furniture and carpet 
business ; for their welfare he toils in- 
cessantly, and he is their great deliver- 
er. The necessity for a deliverer lies 
in the existence of. a something to be 
delivered from, and Mr. Scott has sup- 
plied that something. It is a “ two- 
price combine ” which is controlled by 
“silk-stocking usurers.” These phrases, 
invented by Mr. Scott, are the terms 
by which he describes other furniture 
and carpet dealers of his city. It is 
of no moment to him that such a 
“combine” never existed. The masses 
were waiting to be delivered. He was 
eager to deliver them; a villain or 
a dragon was essential to the scheme, 
and for five or six years this modern 
St. George has been engaged in wordy 
assaults on the “ combine ” dragon. 

Here is a sample of the unique ad- 
vertisements with which Mr. Scott has 
regaled the Baltimore public daily for 
a number of years, and which have 
been the important factor in securing 
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for him possibly the largest furniture 
and carpet business in the city : 





It’s Sure to Come— 


THE DOWNFALL OF THE TWO- 
PRICE INSTALLMENT COMBINE. 


It is a rule of business life as it is of physis 
cal existence that the survival of the fittest 
must and shall obtain. Mark you well this 
fact: that no fraud or descendant of a fraud 
ever succeeeded in sustaining or maintaining 
fraudulent practices in the face of honest, 
thrifty and every-day intelligence. 

Mark it well! And Great Scott would have 
you put it right in your memory, to remain 
there until your dying day, that a dollar fraudu- 
lently obtained, the dollar of usury, is a load- 
stone around the neck of the usurer and fraud 
who thus obtains it. 

It sinks him in the long run. 

Great Scott takes a special pride. (If there 
is any pride that is laudable at all in man it is 
the pride he takes in being honest and just to 
his fellow man.) Great Scott takes pride mak- 
ing an individual, single-handed assault upon 
a combine that has been deep-rooted and deep- 
seated in this community for the past ten years, 
charging the masses of the people two prices, 
and giving them the worst returns for their 
money that was possible to escape an open 
violation of the law. 

And it is a pity that the law’s hand doesn’t 
lay heavily on those usurers and those two- 
price installment people, who rob the -honest, 
thrifty, industrious masses of their substance. 

Great Scott telis you again, as he has told 
you a thousand times before, that it is a shame 
upon you to be seen going into those places, 
branded by public sentiment as nothing more 
nor less than bunco shops. ~ 

By the way, no harm to say while thus moral- 
izing, that the quarter-million stock of furniture, 
carpets and house furnishings—all brand new 
Foods, mark you—in the Hamilton Easter 

uilding, must be given away at almost any 
price. Great Scott has put signs above the 
door that heis selling goods at 50 cents on the 
dollar. This is emphatic and positive, and as 
true as it is emphatic—for Great Scott would 
never permit a piece of canvas to swing above 
his doors unless it bore the truth. If Great 
Scott is anything he is truthful ; and if any- 
thing beyond truthful he is honest ; and if any- 
thing beyond that he is the most enterprising, 
progressive preacher that God ever put on this 
earth, for he has dore what no merchant ever 
did before. He has taken his hands off the 
plow and put them on the furniture and carpet 
trade of the United States to crush a combina- 
tion, a two-price combine, that was virtually 
eating the vitals, destroying the substance of 
the masses, and giving nothing for it in return 
but false promises and false furniture and false 
house furnishings—things that fell to pieces and 
withered and decayed just as the promises of 
the combine previously made. 

God bless poor Scott ! 

Why do men throw one leg over another? 





This interjecting of irrelevant sen- 
tences, somewhat after the manner of 
Mr. F.’s Aunt in Little Dorrit, is one 
of the devices employed by Mr. Scott 
to give zest to his homilies. 

It shouid be borne in mind that ad- 
vertisements like the sample quoted 
are not occasional deliverances, sand- 
wiched between conventional adver- 
tisements, but daily bids for patron- 
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age, and Mr. Scott’s sole method of 
advertising. He quotes prices on his 
goods but rarely, and then apparently 
as an afterthought. Possibly in clos- 
ing he will say: 

What do you think of buying Moquette car- 
pets for 75 cents that are $1.25 everywhere? 
What do you think of it? But of course there’s 
only one Great Scott. ; t Ti 

To realize what an innovation thisis 
one has only to glance over the multi- 
tudinous advertisements which appear 
in the dailies of uur great cities. Save 
those which extol some specific article, 
there will probably be found not one 
which does not rely for its effect on 
prices given. Mr. Scott has boldly 
abandoned this feature, which other 
advertisers consider indispensable. 

Think of several columns of such 
twaddle as this : 

Great Scott gave away yesterday to the chil- 
dren of Baltimore—the boys and the girls— 
fifty thousand little books intended to amuse 
and please, and, maybe, to instruct. The chil- 
dren with their mothers and their nurses came 
and got them, and indeed the children came 
alone and got them, for Great Scott can’t “turn 
down ” a child at any time. His love for chil- 
dren is proverbial. 4 eh 

Great Scott, who took no part in the original 
opening of his five-acre stores on Thursday 
last, for the adults of the community, made it 
his business to devote himself entirely to the 
children yesterday. Whata tribute to the man— 
a great merchant known all over the United 
States of America—to devote himself all day 
long to please the children. 

h, it was a grand tribute to the great man. 
It was just like him. The throwing away of 
ten thousand dollars for the sake of the sweet 
smile of the little children and their little kiss— 
for they kissed him, too, the boys and the girls 
both. They followed him with an endearing 
wile, to pluck his gown and share the great 
man’s smile, His ready smile a parent’s 
warmth expressed ; their pleasures pleased him 
and their cares distressed. 

For be it remembered that no man was 
ever truly great that did not see through the 
child the shadow of the man. 

Great Scott does not know why he loves them. 

The advertisement from which this 
extract is taken occupied three col- 
umns in each of Baltimore’s largest 
four newspapers, with little further ref- 
erence to his stock of goods than con- 
tained in the last paragraph: 

Now, then, Great Scott says to you: Come 
to my great five-acre stores on North Howard 
street ; come to my parent store on Howard 
street ; come to my branch stores on Gay street 
and Central avenue; come to my Hamilton 
Easter stores on Baltimore street and I will give 
you furniture and carpets of the right kind 50 
per cent cheaper than the two-price combine, 
Isn’t that enough? 

Mr. Scott’s attacks on tke non-ex- 
istent “combine” are frequently vig- 
orous and spicy. He pre-supposes in 
one instance, the existence of some 
wind-worn signs above the doors of 
these dealers : 

“‘ Look,” he says, “‘ look at the dirty, white 
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signs, like soiled doves, agen | before your 
very eyes, in flaring letters, publicly put there 


to deceive you. t can you expect within— 
truth, honesty or just dealing? Beware. Why, 
all those signs, like worn-out bandages on the 
shins of crippled horses, are nothing more or 
less than decoys (and dirty decoys at that) to 
catch you unawares, to get your money without 
giving proper value for it in return. Mark 
such places well and avoid them, for common 
sense always suggests safety, and you will never 
be safe so long as you get within arm’s length 
of those curbstone barkers and usurers. Great 
Scott says pass them by, and walk right to his 
five-acre stores, and there enjoy what is clean 
and serviceable, and truly good and truly cheap. 
That is Great Scott’s advice.” 

Rival firms in his city have as arule 
met Mr. Scott’s attacks with silence. 
One of the effects of this advertising 
is that the dealer who publicly notices 
it runs the risk of having himself 
identified with the odious “combine” 
in the minds of those who place any 
credence in “Great Scott’s” allega- 
tions—a fact which he no doubt ap- 
preciates. One company, however, 
has recently sought to capture some 
of the business which Mr. Scott un- 
doubtedly obtains by counter attacks 
on that individual. It has several 
times publicly offered $20,000 to 
“Great Scott” if he would publish 
the names of the so-called thieving 
combine. This company, which habit- 
ually refers to Mr. Scott as the “ Great 
Little Truthful Christian,” began a 
recent advertisement with this mild 
introduction : 

If the Great Little Truthful Christian were 
turned into a sack of salt every time he tolda 
lie, and these sacks were piled in one great 
pile, which would be the larger, the pile of salt 
or the earth? 

But Mr. Scott’s advertising creed 
doesn’t permit of thin-skinnedness, and 
to this, as to all accusations, he turns 
a deaf ear. 

Mr. Scott, as he boasts, is an ex- 
farm hand, who began business in Bal- 
timore in a modest way eight or ten 
years ago. There is ample internal 
evidence in the advertisements that he, 
personally, is not the author of them ; 
and. also that they are not the wild 
product of anirresponsible crank; but 
that they are factors in a scheme of 
advertising controlled by one who well _ 
comprehends his ground. No reliance, 
of course, can be placed on Mr. Scott’s 
claim that he does the largest retail 
furniture and carpet business in the 
United States; yet the ability merely 
to obtain credit for the unquestionably 
enormous stock which fills his “ five- 
acre” and other stores must be re- 
garded as a distinct achievement for 
the unknown and unmoneyed country- 
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man who began his business career in 
insignificance such a few years ago. 

The success of Mr. Scott is an ex- 
cellent illustration of the value of 
systematic newspaper advertising. Dis- 
regarding expense, he chooses, when- 
ever they can be had, the first columns 
of the first page. In spite of the ex- 
aggeration, hypocrisy and coarseness 
of his advertising method, he has built 
up an extensive and profitable busi- 
ness, directly attributable toa shrewd 
use of printers’ ink. 

THE CHANGE IN FIFTY YEARS. 

Fifty years ago the manufacturer marketed 
his product through the jobber; the jobber sold 
to the wholesaler, the wholesaler to the re- 
tailer, and the retailer to the consumer. The 
producer was completely cut off from the con- 
sumer and absolutely at the mercy of the job- 
ber. The latter could make him or break him 
It was a helpless, hopeless position for the 
manufacturer to be in. All this is changed to- 
day, and the change has been brought about 
chiefly by talking to the people through what 
_ is known as the advertisement. It is the ad- 
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vertisement, more than anything else, more 
than everything else, that is responsible, 
and to which the credit belongs for 
bringing the producer and the consumer 
closer together. It has driven the jobber out 
of the field. The wholesaler is still with us, 
but not by a large majority does he control the 


manufacturer. He can no longer dictate 
to him; can no longer command ex- 
cessive profits. Concentration, too, has 


played a part, and an important part, in the 
passing of the jobber and the wholesaler. The 
Standard Oil Company, for example, sells al- 
most everywhere to the retailer, and there 
are other large trusts that do the same. The 
trusts and the advertisement combined have 
crushed out the jobber and have broken the 
grasp of the wholesaler, thus saving to the peo- 
ple the jobber’s profit, and in many cases 
the wholesaler’s profit, and in not a few cases 
even the retailer’s profit, as certain lines of 
goods to-day are being marketed direct to the 
people from the manufacturer. A notable ex- 
ample of this is found inthe shoe trade. The 
means of reaching the consumer by the manu- 
facturer, of doing business direct with him, is 
the advertisement. It puts him in touch with 
the peopie everywhere.—Frank A. Munsey. 
One of the most indispensable things in suc- 
cessful advertising is hard work.—Fame. 














Whoopee!! 
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What BARGAINS we do get 
when we go to 
CATES’ DRUG STORE. 








Good morning Felix, don’t be rash, 





THE ADVERTISEMENT REPRODUCED ABOV 
OF NOVEMBER I9QTH, AND IS SUPPOSED TO REPRESENT THE UP-TO-DATE IDEA OF 


* TIMES ”’ 





Dear Hauldah Ann, I will not mock, 
Compose your heavenward sole We buy of A. Z. CATES; 
And tell us where you buy for cash, He keeps the highest goods in stock 
‘That mothers there may stroll. sells at bottom rates, 





E IS CUT FROM THE RUMFORD FALLS (MAINE) 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISING AS DEVELOPED IN THE PINE TREE STATE IN THE CLOSING YEARS 


OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
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SanFranciscoBulletin 


The Daily Average 
during 1898 has been 


34,50 


and - 


The Daily 
Average for Nov. 


was 
37,898 — 


Qa Guaranteed by the Advertisers’ Guarantee Company. 





No other evening newspaper on the 
Pacific Coast proves one-half 
the BULLETIN’s circulation. 








BEST IN QUALITY——— 
————T 10ST IN QUANTITY. 





MR. F. K. TIISCH, 


Further information 
Potter Building, New York. 


from 
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DO THEY READ ADS? 


JOHN Z. ROGERS INTERVIEWS A SCORE 
OF PEOPLE ON THE SUBJECT. 


A prominent advertiser once said: 

“ Advertising pays beyond a doubt, 
that is, if it is of the right kind; but 
while thousands of people respond to 
my ads I was never sufficiently influ- 
enced by an ad to-make a purchase. 
More than this, I can not recall the 
case of a friend or acquaintance who 
was ever induced to buy a new article 
or transfer his patronage from one es- 
tablishment to another by an invita- 
tion to do so extended through a 
newspaper or magazine.” 

This statement, paradoxical as it 
seemed, was undoubtedly true, and it 
appealed to me with particular force 
because I could voice the sentiments 
of the speaker. I also believe that 
the result of the experience and ob- 
servations of a large proportion of the 
readers of this article is similar. 

Charles Dickens argued that donk- 
eys never died because no one ever 
saw a dead donkey, and one could 
state with an equal amount of logic 
that advertising did not pay because 
he never heard of a person being in- 
duced by an ad to make a purchase. 

Yet donkeys do die and readers do 
respond to ads. 

In order to get information that 
would throw light upon the subject I 
interviewed about a score of people, 
whose opinions are given below. 

I avoided judges, bank presidents 
and Chauncey M. Depews, seeking 
instead representatives of the masses, 
because the masses compose the pur- 
chasing class. 

To these people I put the following 
questions : 

“Do you read advertisements ?” 

“ Are you impressed by them ?” 

“Have you ever been sufficiently 
impressed to purchase ?” 

“If so, did you continue to buy the 
article, or patronize the establishment, 
assuming you were pleased with your 
first purchase ?” 

S. M. Bondy, a middle aged gentle- 
man retired from business, read many 
papers and magazines thoroughly, in- 
cluding the ads, but was never suf- 
ficiently influenced to purchase. 

Miss Anna Dalton, typewriter, read 
ads with interest, and had bought 
many articles on account of having 
seen them advertised. “One who 
does not read ads,” said she, “in a 
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careful, receptive manner, loses many 
opportunities to benefit one’s self.” 

Charles Sticburgh, bartender, did 
not read ads unless a striking “ head- 
line” caught his eye, in which case he 
always read the ad through to the end, 
no matter what the article advertised. 
He had never purchased on account 
of an ad, with the exception of buy- 
ing theater tickets when he had been 
impressed with the merits of a show 
by posters on billboards. He thought 
“L” road advertising attractive, and 
read the ads with interest. 

James H. Brown, policeman, read 
ads that caught his eye when he was 
looking for bargain sales of shoes. 
He had bought shoes at Alexander’s 
twice and at Wanamaker’s once when 
bargains had been advertised, but had 
not become a regular customer. 

Franklin Osteyee, bookkeeper, read 
ads, but denounced them as fakes. 
He said thata few years ago he had 
got out of bed at five o’clock in re- 
sponse to the ad of a department 
store, offering bicycles at a low price. 
He was in the store as soon as it was 
opened, but was told that all the bi- 
cycles had been sold. Mr. Osteyee 
has had no faith in ads since. 

George B. Tucker, traveling sales- 
man, never reads ads. If he needed 
to purchase an article he went to the 
nearest store that kept those goods, 
and if he were satisfied he bought; if 
not, he kept on until he was suited. 
He often asked the hotel clerk fo 


-advice and followed it. : 


Robert J. Campbell, reporter, rarely 
read ads, and was never induced to 
purchase on account of them. He 
bought staple necessaries at places he 
patronized, and whenever he made a 
change it was by the advice of a friend. 

Theron Davis, lawyer, read ads with 
interest, and particularly those in mag- 
azines, but he could not remember of 
an ad ever inducing him to buy. 

Mary B. Reade, school teacher, was 
impressed by ads and read them as 
carefully as she did the reading pages. 
This had resulted in her making many 
purchases at different times. She 
tried Liebig’s Beef Extract after read- 
ing an ad in a magazine, and had kept , 
some in her room ever since. 

James McNaughton, conductor ona 
Columbus avenue cable car, only read 
ads that had a good big “ heading.” 
He was not impressed, and, moreover, 
had little confidence in ads. 

A friend, a motorman, had put- 
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chased a suit of clothes, made to 
measure, for $15, on account of hav- 
ing seen it advertised. It faded, rip- 
ped, and soon wore out, and since then 
ads have had little weight with either 
conductor or motorman. 

J. H. Sinclair, manager of subscrip- 
tion department of the Martindale 
Mercantile Agency, said: “ Of course 
I read ads, and any intelligent man 
who doesn’t is a fool.” Some 
time ago Mr. Sinclair wanted an Ascot 
scarf, but was deterred from getting 
one because he was unacquainted with 
the rather intricate manner of tying it. 
He saw an ad of Eugene Peyser’s de- 
scriptive of a fresh lot at seventy-five 
cents and offering a chart of instruc- 
tions in tying them with each-scarf. 
He purchased a tie on account of get- 
ting a chart and has since been buying 
goods at Peyser’s regularly. 

Arthur K. Deegan, actor and tenor 
soloist in vaudeville, read ads if he 
had the time after he had finished the 
news pages, but he was rarely inter- 
ested in them. He was, however, in- 
duced to buy a Standard Dictionary 
by the advertising descriptive of it in 
the “ L” cars. 

Barney Boertzel, owner of a butcher 
shop, read ads when he had time. 
They did not influence him, but they 
did influence his wife, who did the 
purchasing for the family, including 
even Mr. Boertzel’s haberdashery. 

“ Reddy ” McGuire, a guest of the 
Newsboys’ Lodging House, read all 
the ads religiously. True, the only 
ads that influenced his pocketbook, 
assuming that he had one, were those 
of the dime museums and Bowery 
“ teaters,” but had he plenty of money 
“Reddy” would buy his clothes at 
Arnheim’s, his shirts at Keep’s, his 
hats at Kennedy’s, and he would wear 
no shoes except those sold by French, 
Shriner, & Urner. 

William Greenway, a Sixth avenue 
“L” road guard, read ads when he 
had time, and thought they were often 
“the most interesting part of the pa- 
per.” He had never been influenced 
to buy, however, by a newspaper ad, 
although Chas. Le Bihan’s card in the 
“L” care had once affected him to 
such an extent that he had bought an 
umbrella of the advertiser for a birth- 
day present for his wife. 

Mrs. , housewife, read daily pa- 
pers and magazines regularly, but did 
not read ads, unless their size or illus- 
trations caught her eye. Even’. dry 
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goods ads were ignored by her, except 
when she was on the eve of a shop- 
ping expedition. 

John B. Acken, M. D., read ads 
“along with the rest that was printed 
in the papers,” but was unimpressed. 

Captain Michael Powers, elevator 
man in the new West Side Police 
Court Building, said: “I read the ad- 
vertisements but don’t think much 
about them one way or another. The 
advertisements are put in for the 
women folks. You know men don’t 
read them much as a rule.” 

John Ulrich, assistant clerk in the 
Eleventh District Court, read the ads 
as interestedly as the news in a paper. 
Two years ago he and his associates 
in the court were impressed with an 
announcement of Rogers, Peet & Co. 
offering suits at $11, and a party of 
four purchased. Since then three of 
the party have continued to patronize 
the firm regularly. 

August Gutekunst, janitor of an 
apartment house, read everything that 
was printed in the papers, but ads did 
not impress him unless they were 
printed in the Staats Zeitung. 

The above statements may be dis- 
appointing to the advertiser who reads 
this, but I was really surprised to find 
so many out of the number upon 
whom advertising had the desired 
effect. The opinion of so many peo- 
ple in different walks in life furnishes 
the advertiser much food for thought. 


ntieeaensiigaaiiidcmmeitaite 
FOREIGN TRADE PAPERS. 

In England there are three newspapers wholly 
devoted to the laundry business, and said to 
“circulate among 10,000 steam laundries and 
private establishments, including hotels and 
noblemen’s laundries throughout the United 
Kingdom and colonies.” ere are published 
in London what is known asa contract journal, 
a watchmakers’ journal, a firemen’s paper, 
three matrimonial papers, a paper devoted to 
discoveries in the use of the microscope, a 
pawnbrokers’ paper, two papers devoted to the 
advocacy of peace, the Herald of Peace and 
the Arbitrator, a paper devoted wholly to 
trade-marks, three papers devoted to sewing 
machines and their manufacture, ten papers de- 
voted to antiquities, an astronomical paper, a 
paper devoted to the interests of cab drivers 
and a paper devoted to the agitation against the 
use of tobacco. In Germany there is a Rhine 
wine paper, and in Bohemia a paper wholly de- 
voted to lotteries, and in Hungary a paper 
wholly devoted to agitation for a more serious 
observance of Sunday in Hungarian cities. In 
France there is —- a newspaper devoted 
to insurance in French companies, and another 
called the Coal Pit, devoted to the interest of 
coal miners, In Holland there is published a 
newspaper devoted tothe interests of Amster- 
dam bondholders, and in Norway a paper is de- 
voted to the agitation of the question .of secur- 
ing more favorable treatment in foreign cus- 
tom houses of Norwegian fish exports.—Press 
and Printer. 
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CITY HALL SQUARE. 
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Wuat American daily paper has 
the cleanest record among advertisers 
for always Jetting its actual circulation 
be known and telling it in such a way 
that those who see its statements are 
convinced of their absolute accuracy 
to a greater degree than in the case of 
any other daily, and has pursued this 
commendagle practice for a longer 
time and with greater uniformity and 
exactness than any other paper? 
PRINTERS’ INK invites communica- 

. tions on this subject. 
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WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


‘* 1 said in my haste all men are liars,” —lsalm cxvi., U1. 








The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 


payment. 


A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 


le can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 


advertisers. 


his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. 
sends is published as coming FROM HIM. 
paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can be said in its favor. 


Although a publisher need act necessarily refer to any paper but 


What the publisher 
It is his privilege to praise his own 
What 


he does say, however, ought to be true—adsofutely. 


ARIZONA, 

Pheenix (Ariz.) Repudlican (3).—The only 
newspaper in Arizona that is published every 
day in the year. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles (Cal.) Land of Sunshine (1).— 
For a five-year-old Westerner an average in 
excess of 10,000 is not bad, but it can only be 
fairly judged in comparison with other circula- 
tions in its field. It is larger than any other 
Pacific Coast maga 2 ever certified to, and the 
advertising rates are lower. With but one ex- 
ception it is larger than any publication within 
four hundred miles of its home office, and it 
has more readers than all the Eastern maga- 
zines have in its field. 

Sacramento (Cal.) Record-Union (4).— 
Rowell’s Rate Book and Directory for 1870 
(some copies of which are yet in a fair state of 
preservation) quoted the Sacramento Union 
as claiming daily about 9,000, and weekly about 
15,000 circulation, and the Sacramento Kecord, 
daily 3,500, and weekly 700. Not a great 
while after this these two papers consolidated 
under the name of the Record-Uxnion, and the 
consolidated paper stands to-day, about as it 
did nearly thirty years ago, the best newspaper 
in California outside of San Francisco. 

COLORADO. 

Denver (Col.) Repusdlican (4).—Advertising 
pays, but only when the proper medium is 
selected. ‘In Denver the proper medium is the 
Republican. Under date of july, 1878, the 
Sanden Electric Belt Co. write as follows from 
their Denver office : ‘‘ Our record indicated that 
a given number of applications from the Re- 
publican bring us more business than the 
same number from any other medium in this 
territory.” 

CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven (Conn.) Union (2).—Is the 
pioneer of penny journalism in Connecticut— 
and penny journalism has come to stay. Con- 
sidering circulation, rates are the lowest in the 
State. The Union's sales on the streets are 
very large, but it has quadruple the carrier 
boys of any other paper in New Haven, and of 
the 8,000 papers printed on its last edition, the 
great majority are delivered at the homes and 
residences of subscribers who pay the carrier 
by the week. Both in quality as well as quan- 
tity, in circulation the Union takes the lead. 

ILLINOIS. 

Alton (Ili.) Sentinel-Democrat (1).—Largest 
circulation of any paper in Southern Illinois. 

Chicago (Ill.) Christian Oracle (2).—This 
is the only paper published in the interests of 
the Disciples of Christ (the fifth religious body 
in the United States) whicn guarantees its cir- 





EXPLANATION. 
(1) From printed matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 


tion with its correspondence. 
® Extract from a letter or postal card. 
(3) Extract from the columns cf the paper 
appearing either as advertising or reading 
matter. 

(4) By word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper. 


culation, row 6,700. Two other papers, one in 
Cincinnati and the other in St. Louis, probably 
have larger circulations, but no one can be sure 
of it. The Christian Oracle circulates chiefly 
in Iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, Minnesota and 
Indiana, in the order named. 

Chicago (Ill.) Conhey’s Home Journal (2).— 
A profitable medium for articles that interest 
women and are used in the homes. Our rate 
is very low for the quantity and quality of cir- 
culation, ‘ 

INDIANA, 

Butler (Ind.) Herald (2).—Has 2,100 circu- 
lation a week and still growing. It leads all 
De Ka!b County papers by over 700. It is 
printed all at home. Circulation will also be 
explained by referring to the American News- 
— Directory after December. 

evansville (Ind.) Courier (1).—Morning— 
every day. Guarantees a larger circulation 
than all Evansville papers combined, the Vews 
excepted. Twice-a-week Courier covers four 
States thoroughly. 

Evansville (Ind.) Evening News (1).—Sworn 
circulation, 9,300 daily. Sunday Morning Jour- 
nal-News, sworn circulation, 8,500. Reaches 
fifty towns of the First District. 

IOWA, 

Ottumwa (Iowa) Courier (2).—We desire to 
call yous pee attention to our guarantee 
of a paid circulation exceeding 3,000 copies 
daily ari 3,500 weekly. We are printing a 
first-clas, local newspaper and covering our 
field of ten of the best counties in Iowa in a 
most complete and satisfactory manner. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville (Ky.) Courier -Journal (4).— 
When an advertiser makes up his mind to 
limit his list to one dozen best newspapers in 
the whole United States, dailies and weeklies, 
the Courier-Journal is pretty sure to go down 
on the list. 

Louisville (Ky.) 7zmes (4).—First and fore- 
most in the afternoon field. By all odds the 
greatest circulation of any daily newspaper in 
Louisville ; average about 35,000. Demands 
= core, ahead of all others for the local 

e 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston (Mass.) L.A. W’. Bulletin and Good 
Roads (1).—Advertisers are charged for exact 
paid circulation only. 

Boston (Mass.) National’ Magazine (1).— 
Its publishers guarantee a monthly circulation 
for the ensuing year of not less than 75,000 
copies. 

oston (Mass.) New England Farmer (1).— 
Desirable advertising medium because it has 
such a strong hold on the rural population of 
New England. Has not lost in circulation 
during the recent hard times. 

Holyoke (Mass.) Evening Globe (1).—The 
widest circulation among.all classes of people 
of any newspaper in Holyoke. It is impossi- 
ble to cover Holyoke and vicinity without 
using this paper. 

Springfield (Mass.) Farm and Home (1).— 
This semi-monthly agricultural paper is regu- 
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larly read in 250,000 homes through the East 
and the West, the North and the South. 


MICHIGAN, 

Northville (Mich.) Record (2).—All home 
print weekly, eight and ten pages, cut and 
trimmed. C'rculation, 1,500, and growing 
every day. Acknowledged best and most up- 
to-date weekly published in Michigan, outside 
of cities. No “ fake’’ or“ objectionable ”’ ads. 
Subscription list paid in advance. Readers 
are all buyers. 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Drovers’ Telegram (1).— 
Is an evening paper published daily, except 
Sunday, and has a larger paid daily circulation, 
more individual subscribers outside of Kansas 
City and throughout the Middle West and 
South, than any other daily paper published 
in Kansas City. Its clientele are the stock 
shippers, feeders, breeders and farmers of the 
great Middle West and South. Its drawing 
powers to the advertiser are greater than any 
other paper in the West of equal circulation. 
It reaches the homes of its subscribers, and 
they know it’s reliable if they read it in the 
Telegram. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Times (4).—A detailed 
statement of the circulation of the 77%mes cov- 
ering every issue for the nine months ending 
Sept. 30, 1898, was as follows: Daily, 27,260 ; 
Twice-a-Week Times, 37,659 copies each is- 
sue. This paper makes three lightning-limited 
journeys through the advertiser’s country, cov- 
ering 203 towns on the day of publication. It 
is the leading morning parer in- Kansas City, 
and the highest-grade paper, either morning 
or afternoon, in that city. 

Linn Creek (Mo.) Reveille (2).—It is clean. 
It has been established twenty years and never 
missed an issue. It is home print and home 
written. It is the recognized news medium of 
Camden County, and is known and read with 
interest throughout the Osage Valley. Its 
specialty in local news is the whole thing. Its 
editor helped found the paper, and knows his 
field as a child knows the front yard. It runs 
no dead or fake ads. __It rejects more advertis- 
ing in a week than it prints ina month. It pays 
its bills and has money left to pay more. In 
short it is a success, and gives full value to 
every patron. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Medal Bvief (1).—The 
largest circulation of at.y medical journal in 
the world. Circulation guaranteed. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch (4).—Largest 
aid circulation of any daily newspaper in St. 
souis, either morning or evening. Sworn 

average first six months 1898, 106,975. The 
Sunday Post-Dispatch, largest c'reulation of 
any Sunday newspaper in St. Louis. Sworn 
average first six months 1898, 119,188. Adver- 
tising contracts may be based upon the abso- 
lute truth of above statements. More “ city ”’ 
circulation than the two next largest papers 
combined, Paid circulation outside of St. 
Louis unequaled. The Post-Dispatch is now 
circulated and sold in over 1,800 towns of the 
West, South and Southwest outside of St. 
Louis every day. 

MONTANA, 

Anaconda (Mont.) Standard (4).—Sworn 
statement of circulation for six months ending 
June 30, 1898, was as follows: Daily, 10,857, 
and Sunday, 11,907. Publication office at An- 
aconda ; 137 employees Only paper in the 
West operating a daily special train service, 
and facilitating distribution between Anaconda 
and Butte. The Standard covers Montana 
like a blanket, enjoying a net paid circulation 
more than three times that of any other news- 
paper in the State. 


TEXAS. 
Port Arthur (Tex.) Hera/d (1).—At no time 
during the present year has the circulation been 
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less than 1,500 copies weekly, and during the 
past three months it has exceeded 2,000 copies 
each week. The circulation is growing with 
each issue. 


UTAH. 

Salt Lake (Utah) 7rzbune (4).—If an ad- 
vertiser wished to select one paper in a State, 
in the case of Utah he would almost invariably 
choose the 7riéune. Itis the one metropoli- 
tan medium of that great inter-mountain region 
between Denver and San Francisco. 

WASHINGTON, 

Tacoma (Wash.) Evening News (2).—The 
circulation is increasing rapidly, due to the 
marked improvement in the paper, and the fact 
that it is delivered by carrier or sent by mail 
for ten cents a week, while its morning con- 
temporary, the Ledger, recently advanced its 
price to twenty cents a week. 

WISCONSIN, 

Milwaukee (Wis.) Der Haus und Bauern- 
Jreund (1)—The circulation of the Haus und 
Bauernfreund outmumbers that of all other 
German agricultural papers published in the 
United States combined. But few English 
agricultural papers exceed it in point of paid 
subscribers. While a large part of the circu- 
lation of the Haus und Bauernfreund goes 
into Western and Northwestern States, it is by 
no means confined to one locality, but is spread 
over the entire country. It is the only paper 
through whose columns the German farmers of 
America can be effectively reached. Equally 
benefits dealer and consumer, taking the place 
of so-called trade, special or class papers— 
there being no German publications of this 
character. There is no substitute for the Haus 
und Bauernfreund. Has more than five 
times the circulation of any other German ag- 
ricultural journal, and more than all the other 
German agricultural papers of the United States 
combined. Guaranteed circulation uot less 
than 85,000. 

Milwaukee (Wis.) Domacnost (3).—A Bohe- 
mian weekly journal, established 1880. Reaches 
the homes of over 10,000 well-to-do -_~ 
every week in every State in the Union, The 
advantages of this journal as an advertising me- 
dium can not be surpassed by any weekly pub- 
lished in the Bohemian language. 

Milwaukee (Wis.) Herold (1).—Is now the 
only morning daily German paper in Milwau- 
kee and in the State of Wisconsin. In an- 
nouncing the consolidation of the circulation of 
the two newspapers (Herold and Seebote), we 
call the attention of all advertisers to the fact 
that the Hero/d is a home newspaper, deliv- 
ered direct to the homes of its readers, where it 
is read by every member of the family. It is 
acknowledged to be one of the best German 
newspapers published in America. 

Milwaukee (Wis.) Pythian A ge (2).—Is read 
by over three thousand members of the Order 
in Wisconsin. In addition to this we have an 
influential circulation in Minnesota, Michigan, 
Illinois and throughout the Northwest. 

Oshkosh (Wis.) 7Zmes (1).—The 7imes guar- 
antees a daily circulation of 4,300. It is the 
only Wisconsin paper that has a system of 
farmer circulation. Fifteen boys leave Oshkosh 
every morning, and the entire farming country 
within a radius of twenty miles is completely 
covered by the Morning Times. If you want 
good returns, advertise in the 7Zmes. 

Racine (Wis.) Wisconsin A griculturist (1). 
—I, Andrew Simonson, business manager of the 
Wisconsin A griculturist, a weekly agricult- 
ural newspaper published at Racine, Wis., be- 
ing duly sworn, say that the lowest number of 
copies printed and circulated of any one issue 
of the paper above-named during the year of 
1898 was 22,600, and that the present circula- 
tion of said paper is over 25,000 copies weekly. 
Andrew Simonson, 
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A SUGAR BOWL CLAIMANT. 


Eastern Office 
“San Francisco EXAMINER,” 
1 Tribune Building, 
L. C. Straus, Eastern Agent. | 
New York, Dec. 6, 1898. J 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


As the contest for the sugar bowl seems to be 
centered between the San Francisco Z xaminer 
and one of two other papers, permit me to sub- 
mit a few facts regarding the “ xaminer, so 
those whose advocacy may influence the decis- 
ion will be better able to judge its real value, 
at the same time suggesting that the business 
and social conditions which prevail in the re- 
spective cities and adjacent territory, the method 
of distributing papers, and the subscription 
price all be taken into consideration. 

The Examiner is delivered in the city and 
suburban towns by a well established carrier 
system under the direct control of the pub- 
lisher. You will readily realize how thorough- 
ly it goes into the homes of its subscribers by 
referring to the detailed sworn statement pub- 
lished daily on the editorial page. Out of an 
average net paid circulation of over 80,000 
copies less than 600 are designated as office sales, 
which in reality constitute street sales. There- 
fore 99% per cent of the entire circulation goes 
direct to the homes, and I feel justified in 
claiming that tp fe yp a there is no other 
newspaper in the world that can compare with 
the Examiner in that respect. 

In presenting these figures I do not ask to 
have them taken for granted. The Z.xaminer’s 
circulation books are open, and advertisers have 
made frequent investigations during the past 
years. Besides, they are guaranteed to be ab- 
solutely correct under a heavy bond by the Ad- 
vertisers’ Guarantee Co. of Chicago, whose ex- 

ert accountant periodically makes an exhaust- 
ive examination of the circulation books and 
accounts, The enormous circulation is chiefly 
due to the Zxaminer’s praiseworthy stand in 
championing the em and protecting the 
liberties of the people ; its determined opposi- 
tion to the exactions of corporations and trusts, 
and partly to the fact it is the only Democratic 
newspaper in a Democratic community. 

The subscription price of the daily and Sun- 
day Examiner is $7.80 per annum, single cop- 
ies 5 cents. I can not recall at the moment 
any other paper in the United States whose 
early and single copy prices are both so high. 

"he subscription price, conditions and customs 
of its subscribers have created and sustain the 
home circulation of the Z xaminer, every copy 
of which is acknowledged to have a fivefold 
advertising value. This is evident on the face 
of facts. A copy of a penny paper does not 
equal and can not acquire the advertising value 
pm five-cent paper. Competition invites com- 
parison, and as Mr. Hart has presented his 
case in favor of the Kansas City Star, and 
feeling that paper is the nearest competitor, I 
will chiefly lay my arguments in favor of San 
Francisco as against Kansas City, at the same 
time submitting them for comparison with any 
other cities mentioned in the contest. 

Mr. Hart in Printers’Ink, Dec. 7th,makes 
many general statements, but produces few 
facts and figures to support them. He makes 
the broad assertion that no other newspaper 
within the range of this competition covers the 
entire advertising field of the city wherein it is 
published. I fail to find in his article any 
proof that his paper does occupy such an envi- 
able position. 

Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory ac- 
cords Kansas City a population of 132,716, with 
seven daily Mp oe and San _ Francisco 
298,977, and_six daily papers. Owing to the 
geographical location of the latter city, a con- 
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siderable portion of the news consists of East- 
ern and foreign telegraphic matter, and as the 
morning papers have the difference of time in 
their favor, and make telegraphic news a feat- 
ure, everybody who takes a paper gives one of 
the three morning papers preference. 

I doubt if the best San Francisco evening pa- 
per has more than half the circulation of any of 
the morning papers, and that the latter have 
the circulations and bring the best results is ev- 
idenced by the fact that all local and general 
advertisers use the morning papers, while not 
more than half of them use the evening pa 

San Francisco is the Western metropolis of 
the United States, and is situated on one of the 
finest natural harbors in the world. It is the 
exporting and commercial center of one of the 
most fertile and productive States in the Union. 
With the perennial flow of milk and honey, so 
to speak, coupled with a mild and equable cli- 
mate, which precludes the hardships and dis- 
comforts of severe changes, makes the necessi- 
ties of life there considerably less than in any 
other section of the country. 

The great bulk of its population is comprised 
of a well-to-do middle Gan of people, which it 
is admitted is the class advertisers desire to 
reach, as it is the most responsive. 

California has a world-wide reputation as one 
of the greatest mineral, agricultural and viti- 
cultural countries. The estimated value of its 
gold output for 1898 is over$18,000,coo ; its cere- 
als $45,000,000, and exports over ,000 ,000. 

The opening of the Alaskian gold fields, the 
annexation of the Hawaiian Islands, the Phil- 
ippines under American suzerainty, the invasion 
of European powers into China, the effect of 
the expansion on all Oriental countries, and a 
promising increase in trade with the Antipodes, 
due to the federation mcvement there, give a 
sound basis for the prediction that the exports 
from San Francisco during the coming year 
will more than double. The vintage, wool and 
sugar industries should also show a propor- 
tionate increase. 

California is at the threshold of its most 
prosperous era. In view that the enormous 
returns from its products will be distributed 
smape population of the entire State of not 
less than a million and a half of people, one- 
fourth of which is in and around San Fran- 
cisco, the large amount per capita is evident. 

Ata rough estimate, over 200 general adver- 
tisers annually use the Z.ramzner, of which 
number but one is located in San Francisco. 
I attribute this to the excessive cost of labor, 
fuel and other expenses of manufacturing, which 
practically prohibits local competition, and to 
the fact that the population of California is 
largely represented by people who formerly 
lived in the East, and who have a natural pre- 
dilection for good8 manufactured in that part of 
the country. 

As but very few people take more than one 
San Francisco morning paper on account ot 
the price, the chances of duplication are mini- 
mized. The lowest net rate to the advertising 
agent is .1377 per agate line. 

Taking all the above facts into considera- 
tion, the San Francisco Examiner certainly 
gives the advertiser the best service in propor- 
tion to the price charged, and should be award- 
ed the sugar bowl on its merits. Yours truly, 

W. R. Hearst. 
Per L, C. Straus, Eastern Agent, 
“ PO Fle Coe RE 
“* SHIRTED.” 

The New York Sum waxes merry over the 
advertisement of a Brooklyn haberdasher, who 
says he for several years has “ shirted the best 
people ” of the City of Churches. Well, why 
not? Ifa society woman is “ well gowned, 
why may not a Brooklyn man_be “ well shirt- 
ed "?—Chicago Times-Herald, 
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A BABBITT AD. 
Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 26, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
B. T. Babbitt’s soap is known everywhere 
in the United States, yet who ever saw a 
Babbitt ad ?—PRINTERS’ INK, November 16. 


In reply to your editorial, will say that the 
ad herewith shown is being published in the 





THE TWO STANDARDS. 


programme of the Lyceum Theater of this 
town. Very truly, WILLIAM R. SPEARS. 


AFTER MANY YEARS. 
Eastern Office of 
“San Francisco CHRONICLE,” 
Two Thirteen Temple Court. 
New York, Dec. 1, 1898. 
Editor of PRinTERS’ INK: 

In your issue of PrintTERs’ Ink of Nov. 30, 
1898, you state, editorially, that the Chronicle 
‘* persistently declines to let the advertiser 
know what circulation he is getting.’’ On this 
subject let me inform you that the Chronicle 
itsues at the beginning of each month a sworn 
statement of its circulation for the preceding 
month, giving the circulation of each day, the 
total for the month and the daily average. I 
take pleasure in inclosing you copies of these 
statements for the past six months. As you 
will see by these that you were in error and 
have put the Chronicle in a false position b 
making the above statement, I trust you will 
retract same in the next issue of your publica- 
tion. Yours very truly, Cuas. J. Brooks. 
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BUT LAWYERS ARE EXPENSIVE. 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec, 2, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your issue of November 9, on page 51, 
you advised Mr. Jas. S. Longhurst, Jr., to pay 
the Cycling Gazette the amount of its bill for 
advertising, although he is pretty sure that the 
Cycling Gazette did not give him one-half 
the circulation which it agreed to give when 
it solicited his advertisement.” We do not 
know on what grounds your advice is given, 
but in a similar case, which has come to our no- 
tice, the Ramsey Swinging Pedal Co., of Phil- 
adelphia, were advised by their attorneys, 
Messrs. Alexander & McGill, Girard Bldg., 
Philadelphia, that even though the amount of 
circulation was not stated in the contract for 
advertising, the Bicycling World must show 
that it had given their advertisement a circu- 
lation of 20,000 copies before it could collect 
the amount of the contract from them, as the 
representative of the paper stated that it circu- 
lated 20,000 copies, and secured the contract 
upon that statement. This case is now in court 
in Philadelphia, and if the Bicycling World, 
which is published in Boston, brings the case 
to an issue, it will be decided. 

We cannot see why you advised Mr. Long- 
hurst to pay. Why is not a publisher required 
to make good his statements and claims the 
same as a man in any other business? If a 
flour merchant sells ten barrels of flour at five 
dollars a barrel, the man that buys the flour ex- 
pects to get 4° pounds in each barrel, whether 
it is stated in his order or not, and if the flour 
should only weigh half that amount he could 
very easily obtain redress in court. We think 
these cases are identical. Every one knows 196 
pounds is the weight of a barrel of flour, and 
when a journal puts forward a general claim of 
acertain amount of circulation, every man who 
advertises in that journal expects that amount 
of circulation, val if the journal has not that 
amount of circulation it certainly is just as 
liable as the man who sells flour which does 
not weigh 196 pounds to the barrel. 

We hope that the Bicycling World will 
bring this case to a test and that Printers’ 
Inx will look into the matter—that is, the legal 
status of the case—and advise its readers. 

Yours truly, 

CYcLe a Pus.tsuincG Co., Inc. 
Per Jamés Artman. 


——- +o 
GOOD ADVICE. 
CHAMPAIGN, IIl., Dec. 5, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have been an interested reader of your val- 
uable paper for some time. I would like to 
make a suggestion to some of your advertisers 
that they publish their rates in their advertise- 
ments, and I am satisfied they will geta great 
many small ads that they do not now get. We 
are doing a great amount of advertising in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States and have pat- 
ronized papers that we found advertising in 
your journal, and invariably sent our ad to the 
papers that had their rates advertised, and 
among the number giving the best -returns I 
will mention the Brockton Lxterfrise, of 
Brockton, Mass. 

I think the average three or four-line adver- 
tiser dislikes to write for prices and wait for an 
answer, but if they find a paper with its rate 
given the chances are that that paper will get 
the ad. Resnectfully, 

Cuas. J. MuturKxin, Manager. 


pS hes aay 
INFORMATION WANTED. 
DeEceMBER 1, 1898. 
Dear ScHOOLMASTER—What has become 
of Addison Archer, the professional inter- 
viewer ? A PuHiLape tenia Puptt. 
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IN PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec, 3, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In the show-window of an Eleventh street 
cigar store is a magnet about five feet in height 
(made of wood), having attached to it a large 
number of iron spikes, bolts, small magnets, 
etc., and above it a sign reading : 

BUSINESS IS “ PICKING UP,” 


so 
HAVE A GOOD CIGAR. 


In the window of a wine store is the repre- 
sentation of a batthe-ship, made of wine glasses, 
corks and bottles of wine, displaying the firm’s 
labels. At the main store of the Blasius Piano 
Co. there is a wax figure of a girl, performin 
on a magnificent specimen of their stock, whic’ 
moves its head, arms and fingers in such a nat- 
ural manner as to deceive many spectators. 
Several shoe stores show boots and shoes worn 
by our troops in Cuba. Another novelty is a 
wagon, the sides of which are composed of 
movable boards bearing advertisements. These 
are reversed every half square. Yours respect- 
fully, M. J. HuTCHINSON. 


— +e 
DIFFICULT TO REALIZE. 
Office of 
“THe Times.” 
Paid Circulation Guaranteed by 
Advertisers’ Guarantee Co., 
Chicago. 
Stitson Hutcuins, President. 
WasuincrTon, D. C., Nov. 28, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We note by your last issue that you consider 
the Fost and Star of this city the papers most 
worthy the attention of advertisers, notwith- 
pony Sone you have the 7imes advertise- 
ment in Printers’ INK, and also notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the 7zmes prints more papers 
than both Star and Post daily, and has for its 
proof the Advertisers’ Guarantee Co., its books 
and its daily sworn statement. It seems to 
be difficult to make you realize that there can 
be something new in journalism that can be as 
good as the old. W. P. Leecnu, Mgr. 


seaivenecieiblie tcctaieidce 
JONES WANTS PRAISE. 
New York, Dec. 6, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Bloomingdale Bros. are using a clever poster 
on the Elevated Road. The space used is on 
the outside of the stairway directly = 
street. The poster is a design showing Santa 
Claus holding a tree. Instead of the tree bein 
an of the poster, a live Christmas tree is used, 
astened by screws to the hands of the picture 
man in the poster. The tree in some cases is 
seven and eight feet high and stands up above 
the top of the stairway. The scheme is the 
work of Mr. Charles F. Jones. Yours truly, 

Gro, E, Tracy. 
—__—__ +e» —_—_——__ 
IN CLEVELAND. 
CLEVELAND, O., Nov. 11, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In issue of Nov. 9 you permit one Mr. Haw- 
kins to tell about the nineteenth page as an in- 
novation. Permit me to inform him that that 
scheme is old in Cleveland. It was worked 
some years ago by the Cleveland Press for 
A. J. Menham’s Sons, wholesale grocers (just 
as Mr. Hawkins fears), and latterly for the 
wholesale drug house of Strange, Cobb & Co. 

Respectfully, SHERMAN ARTER, 

Associate Editor Voyce. 
—-—_ +o 

REPORTER—Mr., and Mrs. Chatterton, at the 
Park Slope Hotel, are proud parents of a son. 

City Editor—That can go in under the head- 
ing of ‘‘ Recent Hotel Arrivals.” —Z xchange. 
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SEE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECT 


122 Md. Av., N. E. 
WasuincrTon, D. C., Dec. 4, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you kindly advise me of, or where I 
may obtain, a list of high-class weeklies and 
monthlies circulating throughout the central 
and northwestern portions of the United States? 
Thanking you in advance, I remain, yours 
truly, C. C, Drenponne. 


csieinscmangibaaimerres 
KRAMER, OF CASCARETS. 
INDIANA MINERAL SprinGs, Ind. 
Nov. 15, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink : 

Business is booming with us, and I predict 
that for the general advertiser who attends 
strictly to his own business, and gives the de- 
tails thereof his attention, a very prosperous 
four or five years are at hand. H. L. K. 


DRUGGISTS ARE AMAZED. 

Those druggists who have the impression 
that the sale of Ripans Tabules is not growing 
are amazed to learn the astonishing fact that 
during the eleven months of 1898 ending No- 
vember 30 the sales of Ripans were $14,718.23 
more than double the total sales in the seventy- 
two months that made up the six years 1897, 

o, 1895, 1 , 1893 an 1892. 

etailers who have introduced the five-cent 
cartons say they sell like hot cakes, and they 
can’t seem toget enough of them. During No- 
vember the following persons and firms sent in 
single orders in excess of a thousand dollars, 
accompanied by check in advance payment, in 
order to avail themselves of the 2% per cent 
extra discount allowed on those conditions : 
11-1 Aschenbach & Miller, Philadel- 


SRes astnewke<suncavoroel 1,033.20 
11-3 Fuller & Fuller Co., Chicago.. 1,038.40 
11-3 B. Crooks, Newark, N. J.. 1,032.80 
11-5 Lehn & Fink, New York City. 1,003.68 
11-11 McPike & Fox, Atchison, Kas. 1,038.40 

11-14 Aschenbach & Miller, Philadel- 
phia....... coccccccces seesee 1,033.20 
11-14 Lord, Owen & Co., Chicago... 1,028.56 

11-18 Smith, Kline & French Co., 
Philadelphia... +0200 sees 1,033.20 

11-21 Barker & Wheeler Co., Peoria, 
oogessee ccescescoccccccces SBRSD 

11-21 R. W. Robinson & Son, New 
York City....+++...... -e+. 1,011.20 

11-23 Walker & Gibson, Albany, N. 
Wp cesabnesetaatisssdinclelaes 1,008.60 

11-26 Chas. N. Crittenton Co., New 
Vork City.......ccccccccccce 1,008.60 
11-29 D. Maurer & Son, Philadelphia. 1,107.00 

11-29 Meyer Bros. Drug Co., St. 
OO —aeer +e* 1,033.20 

11-30 Aschenbach & Miller, Philadel- 
tlsdecyase asabsndpqeebeces 1,033.20 


em 
THE ODD HALF. 

This man runs a grocery. He has a quanti 
of small metal checks, about the size of a nicke 
but thinner, on which is stamped his name and 
the legend, “‘ one-half cent.”” He uses them in 
making change for customers who buy half 
dozens of articles which are priced at odd cents 
per dozen, or in any other case where a half 
cent is due the customer. For instance, ¢; 
are 17 cents per dozen ; a woman buys ha 
dozen, lays down a dime, and gets a copper and 
one of these checks. She may have more of 
them in her purse, and can gt together — 
to equal = 1o cents; if she can, she usually 
—- them. Any way, she has half a cent 
that she can spend only at this man’s store,and 
the next time she wants half a dozen eggs she’ll 
send eight cents and that check. It keeps her 
coming back.—A dvertising World. 
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NOTES. 


For a child’s face used in an unhackneyed 
fashion, see the ‘‘ Merry Christmas ” ad of the 
Williams Shaving Soaps in the December 
magazines. 

Tue American Flag Association, New York, 
publishes an address on ‘‘ Desecration of the 
American Flag, and Prohibitive Legislation,” 
delivered by Charles Kingsbury Miller before 
the Illinois Society Sons of the American Rev- 
olution ,at Chicago, Nov. 2d. 

His statements do not bear the impress of 
truth. Munsey should remember his circula- 
tion isall guess work to the advertiser, as he 
has failed to supply a detailed statement of cir- 
culation to the only recognized authority on ad- 
vertising—the American Newspaper Directory 
—for, if he had what he claimed, no possible 
excuse could be offered for not complying with 
a reasonable requirement.— Stanley Day’s A d- 
vertiser's’ Guide. . 

BuFFALo is foing to stop the practice of giv- 
ing window exhibitions in that city by provid- 
ing that a license from the mayor must be ob- 
tained and a fee of $25 paid for each and every 
day that such exhibition be carried on. The 
penalty attached to the violation of the ordi- 
nances is not less than $25 nor more than $250. 
This form of advertising is rapidly becoming a 
nuisance in our larger cities, but the merchants 
might put a stop to it by mutual agreement 
among themselves. It seems to attract atten- 
tion and may possibly draw some custom ; but 
the prospects of paying a $25 license will doubt- 
less put an effectual stop to it. 

Tue H-O Company has bought twelve 
spaces—six on each side—in the Brooklyn 
““L” road cars. These are filled with the an- 
nouncement that on Saturday, Dec. 3d, all 
the ‘‘ better Brooklyn grocers”’ will present 
free a 134-lb. package of H-O Buckwheat to 
every purchaser of a package of H-O Oat- 
meal. The advertisement is striking in its size 
and boldness and in the fact that all the ex- 
pense is incurred for merely one day’s sale of 
H-O. Mr. George Kissam states that these 
are the largest individual signs that have ever 
been used in the cars, the largest previous ones 
having been put out by the H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany, of Pittsburg. 


THERE were some reporters of marked ability 
when the war-cloud burst in 1861. Sent to the 
front as war correspondents, they turned out 
work neither better nor worse than that of 
many others, and what they wrote disappeared 
in the smother of the daily press. Then came 
Secretary Stanton’s order that correspondents 
should sign their articles, and these men wrote 
their names. Thereupon they became per- 
sonal to their readers, and gradually there 
grew up in those readers’ minds the idea of 
entities, of individuals who were telling them 
day by day what they saw and heard. The cor- 
respondence became much more interesting, 
not only because personality enabled the men 
to tell their stories with more directness, but 
because their readers soon felt an im.:~est in 
the adventures of men whom they knew by 
name. Four years of this caused the public to 
want more from these men, and the men them- 
selves had a value to newspapers depending on 
their personality. They went high in the news- 

aper world, for each had ability of his own ; 
But it was the signature that furnished the 
ladder of personality on which they climbed.— 
Alfred Baich, in Lippincott’s for December. 

Ir is an interesting fact that R. W. Sears, the 
head of the great mail-order house of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., of Chicago, was at one time 
express agent ina little town way up the North- 
west, and started, in a very small way, the busi- 
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ness which has since growa to such colossal 
proportions, beginning with little two-line ad- 
vertisements. From this beginning his busi- 
ness has grown until at the present time lis 
sales amount to fifty thousand dollars a day and 
his poy advertising expenditure is said to 
reach nearly half a million. Sears isa brilliant 
example of the proverb that ‘‘ Great oaks from 
little acorns grow.”’ Robert H. Ingersoll, of 
R. H. Ingersoll & Bro., is another. Every- 
body knows that all the prominent mail-order 
advertisers of the present day have grown from 
very small beginnings and Sooes started their 
advertising in a very modest way. This being 
so, it is a wonder to any thinking mind why 
many publishers are so short-sighted as to dis- 
criminate against all small advertisers. Of 
course considerable space is lost to the pub- 
lisher in a column of ads made up of from two 
to five or six-line advertisements and conse- 

uently they do not immediately pay so well as 
the same space apportioned among larger ads ; 
but at the same time the likelihood of a goodly 
number of these small advertisers eventually 
blooming out into users of whole columns and 
pages would appear to entitle them to some 
encouragement, This subject is brought spe- 
cially to notice just now by the recently an- 
nounced policy of the Vicmey & Hill list. 
Contrary to the usual practice of discouraging 
small ac .ertisers by crowding their brief an- 
nouncements into any sort of an out-of-the-way 
corner, the publishers of the Vickery & Hill List 
are making it a point to give them special con- 
sideration. They announce that beginning with 
their January issue they will place at ton, 
three, four and five-line advertisements in col- 
umns by themselves, and that on yearly con- 
tracts such small advertisements will be placed 
in choice position, either alongside of reading 
matter or on the last page; an arrangement 
which can not fail to increase their advertising 
value.—A dvertisers’ Guide. 


—_——_+o+_—__—_ 
CHURCH ADVERTISING. 

Mr, William A. Hockemeyer, manager of 
the New York office of the Crown Perfumery 
Co., of London, writes thus to Printers’ INk: 

The subject of church advertising has lately 
received not a little ventilation in your es- 
teemed columns. There is no reason why 
church advertising should not be pushed far 
more than it is to-day. The conduct of religion 
in a church is business, and if it does not 
proceed on a business basis—dollar for dollar, 
it will fail miserably. Church people have 
never had any conception of how to advertise 
to the best advantage. They lump their ad- 
vertisement in a dry prosaic piety column, 
which column itself is never read by three- 
quarters of the populace, and in which column, 
on account of its fine print and length, indi- 
vidual advertisements which are attractive in 
the matter, are completely lost for the want of 
proper display. Take church music. I hold 
that in its practical results for good among the 
people church music is a vital part of charch 
work, which has never received anything like 
the attention and py it should to bring 
people to the church. If no sermon were 
preached, if no prayers were offered, or if those 
parts of the service were shorn of tiresome 
prolixity, and the weary hearts of the throng 
soothed by thefinspiring and uplifting strains of 
the grand old choruses of the masters, with 
here and there a fresh, clearly annunciated solo 
bya real musical orator, the people would 
come back by thousands to that church. And, 
to come to the point, if this and all other at- 
tractive church service were attractively put 
before the people with effect enough about it 
to seize the eye, instead of a steadily decreasing 
church the only trouble would be where to 
find room to put the people. 
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PARCELS POST SERVICE NEEDED. 

In the present development of the export 
trade of the United States the efforts of mer- 
chants to increase the sale of their goods have 
rought them against several obstacles which 
greatly obstruct the extension of certain lines 
of trade. One of the most important of these 
is the lack of a parcel post service with the 
countries in which our export trade is growing 
most rapidly. The result is many lines are 
seriously hampered in their efforts to compete 
with the export houses of Europe in securing 
business in Australia, South Africa, China, 
Japan and India. Our postal laws provide for 
a domestic merchandise post under the classi- 
fication of fourth-class mail matter, with a 
weight limit of four [papers and every kind of 
goods can be shipped in this manner except ex- 
plosives, poisons and inflammable and offensive 
articles. This has been to American manufact- 
urers a cheap and potent means of securing 
business at home, especially through the mail- 
ing of samples and frequently small articles in 
quantities. The lack of such a convenience 
now would be a great loss to the domestic trade. 
There should be the same facilities to show 
American goods in Australia as there are in St. 
Louis, but instead the American manufacturer 
finds that he is unable to serd by mail anythin 
but the very smallest kind of a ample, 
small parcel from the United States to Mel- 
bourne costs from 15s. to 40s., while from Eu- 
rope to Melbourne it costs only as many pence, 
ten ounces being the limit for America. Eng- 
land, Germany and other European countries 
have a parcels post service with foreign coun- 
tries which affords unusual facilities to export- 
ers, and enables them to ship samples and 
merchandise in small quantities at cheap rates. 
It has been found easier and cheaper for a 
manufacturer in the United States who has a 
specialty he wishes to introduce abroad to box 
his samples and send them by freight to Eng- 
land, consigned to a forwarding concern, which 
removes the samples from the box and sends 
them out singly by parcels post to the various 
countries in which it is desired to introduce 
them. At the present time this is the only cheap 
method for an American manufacturer to send 
samples in any quantity to Australia, India or 
Africa.—Boot and Shoe Recorder. 


= oo 
- DAWLEY’S DIARIO. 

Editors who think they have troubles of their 
own may be enabled to make comforting com- 
age by hearing the experience’ of Tomas 

. Dawley, Jr., latterly of Santiago de Cuba. 
A day or two after the surrender of Santiago, 
Mr. Dawley started there the 77mes of Cuba, 
a diario I ee y de Informacion, 
in English and Spanish, it being the first Ameri- 
can daily printed in that town. 

“We started the 7imes of Cuba,” he writes, 
“so that we might have au American paper in 
our new possession. There were other papers 
before ; they were Spanish papers, some of 
them run by Cubans. Of these latter we have 
had the pleasure of reading various old copies. 
Some of the old editors offered to furnish us with 
their ‘wardrobes.’ In our ignorance we did 
not know what connection a ‘ wardrobe’ could 
have with a daily paper, but later we learned 
that it was the term applied to the standing 
newspaper items which had been kept in Span- 
ish newspaper offices for the last century. They 
included death notices, marriage announce- 
ments, and even local items of news. Whena 
man died, or was assassinated, or put in jail, 
the editor went to his ‘ wardrobe,’ selected the 
appropriate item, changed the victim’s name, 
and then the matter was all ready for the press 
without fear of being censored. 

“ But we were informed that if we wanted to 
publish any real hot stuff we might hire a couple 
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of old beggars to sit in our office, and when 
the police came around to arrest the writer of 
the obnoxious article, all we had to do was to 
— out one of the beggars. After being con- 
ronted with so many circ di 
Cuban journalism, we finally went ahead and 
got out our first paper. For three days we 
struggled with a local reporter, and an advertis- 
ing ger who d cigarettes in the 
morning and slept siestas in the afternoon. 
The one proved absolutely helpless to bring out 
a paper which had not mer. we itself with a 
‘ wardrobe,’ and the other was so slow in mak- 
ing out receipts and collecting bills that many 
of our customers died before we could get their 
promised subscriptions. We were almost in 
despair, but finally found a man who wanted to 
work, and since then we have become daily 
more interested in the 7Zzmes and its mission.” 
—Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. 
peacendladialite. examen 
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Mrs. HayszeEp (on her first visitto town)— 
One would think that big store I was just in 
would do considerable business, but I sup- 
pose most of the onee js looks around and 
goes out agin. My! asn’t there a commo- 
tion when I bought something and paid for 
it! Hostess—A commotion? Mrs. Hay- 
seed—Mercy! yes. Jest as quick as that 
clerk-girl got my money she began yelling 
“cash!” like mad—and half a dozen little 
errand boys came rushin’ up to see it.— New 
York Weekly. 


ES Stare 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head twoi:mesor more 
without aves, 25centsaline. Must be 
handed in one week in advance. 


WANTS. 


a line for 50,000 proven. WOMAN’S 


- 

CTS. 

25 Work, Athens, Ga. 

\ TE buy, rent and sell letters replying to ads. 
PRESS LETTER EXCHANGE, Stu. E, N. Y. 

prarecr haif-tone cuts, | col.. $1: larger, 10c. 
per in. ARC ENGRAVING CO., Younes 

town, Ohio. 


\ AIL order men, write for our proposition; 
4 clean goods; ay ag 613,Consolidated 
Exchange Building, Chicago, Ill. 


T= photo-engraving and zinc etchings of the 

Phoenix Engraving Co., of Buffalo, are all 
right in style and price. Try them with your 
next order. 


7 ANTED—Case of bad health that R'I-P-A‘N’S 

will not benefit. Send 5 cents to RIPANS 

CHEMICAL CO., New York, for 10 samples and 
1,000 testimonials. 


M ERGENTHALER Linotype machinist-opera- 
4 tor of six years’ experience will install two 
or three machines in dai iM a 4 and do compo- 
sition on contract. “THOROUGH,” Printers’ Ink. 
NEwat Aree wanted—If yon. bare 2! hee 4 
newspaper prope: se t wi 
bear a - on, either daily or weekly, and 
want cash and a quick buver, send full informa- 
tion, which will be considered strictly confiden- 
tial, to “ CASH OPPORTUNITY,” Printers’ ink. 


DWRITER of long experience as superin- 











tendent and advertising manager of New York’s 
leading house is open for engagement, or will 
write and place advertisements for part of 


nt’s commissions. Address “ADWRITER,” 
116 East 18th st., New York. 


D° you want to buy a well established month- 
ly paper in best town in the South! Over 
5,000 circulation. Paying handsomely and grow- 
ing. Great chance for ambitious, energetic man. 
ll sell all or half interest. If half interest, pur- 
chaser can ‘€ management on good te 

Satisfactory business reasons for selling. 
h "t write 


a few undred dollars required. Don un- 
less you mean business Address “ SUCCESS,” 
care Box 400, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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ANTED—Any peseen wi who can influence ad- 
ine 


vertising in a 
please address “CONPIDENT NTIAL,” Printers’ Ink. 


W 


ANT 
nigh RADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS: 


CAN WE GET YOURS! 
UARANT' 


4 oe a hy ae ys h inserti: 
Rates, 25 cen e, each insertion. 
Ba 
J es uys 4 inches 
1,25 \ a 5 lines hae inches 
150 “ 6lines Hy %0 be $ i 
175 “ «inch 24.50 “ half col. 
350 “ linch 00 “ one col. 
700 “ inches 00 half 
10.50 “ inches 196.00 “* 


Copy for an issue ‘should reach us by the 25th of 
previous month. An adv. that will pay ern 
will pay i in WOMAN'S WORK. Athens Ga: 


or 
NEWSPAPER METALS. 


ONEST electro, stereo and linotype snetate. 
E. W. BLATCHFORD & CO things 


is 


STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


Q TERE OTYPE outfits $15 up; new method ; 
plates like Sasees. Also cheap cut making 
rocess; no_etchin Circulars for stamp. 
. KAHRS, 240 East add St., New York. 





+o —_—_—_ 
MISCELLA ELLANEO US. 


€é OX’EM ALL ” Stogies | Si ies are hand-made, long 
filler, =e added ients, equal to 


= ois Sam mailed, 25c. sat, 
ORIOL LOBMILLE LLER, Wellsburg, W.Va. 


prryrtactne ncn whose exp expenditures are con- 
siderable but who lack a vag lg system of 
Aecking ‘be saved by my —. a, ; 4 mony. J 
whic 7s saved r partic- 
cee, TF NEWTON. 156 156 ecteeh, 
or! 


New 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


H. SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10Spruce 
St.,.New York. Service good and prompt. 


> 


NEWSPAPER BUSINESS BROKER. 


Waite id 4 





oll, saet or improve a paper? 


ARRIS, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 

PRINTERS, 
IN e rinting. 1 New . KNICK- 
F ERBOCRER PE ER. PRESS PRE 90 Fulton ‘on 8t., N. Y. 


|? you area believer in pri in printing that makes a 
hit, it will anes ju to send your order to THE 
LOTUS PRESS ters, 140 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 


=) FFECTIVENESS ‘considered, 3 4 is much 
“4 ay a4 than any other. e give better 
quality, t make no extra p.. for extra 


quality. Why buy even the second best when the 
best costs you no more! AMERICAN TYPE 

FOUNDERS COMPANY. F — in all the 
principal cities. Everything for the Printer. 


— +e 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
N*3¢ ad novelties. Send 2c. stamp to CLASP 

, Buchanan, Mich. 


66 Wwe a em Did' a3 Spain.” Timely: useful, 


RCH, Rome, N 


hee? anime mailable bill hooks. Business 
builders. AM. BILL FILE ( FILE CO., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


T= Ly 2 Clipping Buresi Bureau supersedes calen- 

for desk wm Sam- 

pies ‘and moh ten cents. GEO. AKER, 
Albany, New York. 


roe the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties. likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one dollar. 


NTHLY card calendars make business bet- 
= for the new r and job office. They 
ane = expensive. e furnish them. Sepd for 
samples to COURIER PUB. CO., Rochester, N. H. 








us to circulate 


which resulted in 
thousand copies. 


Chicago, Feb. 22, 1898. 





We consulted copies of five edi- 
tions of PrinTERS’ 
hints on advertising which enabled 
«Silas Hood” 
every State in the Union. 
secured a hint from Printers’ Inx 


Henry T. Jaynes & Co. 


Inx, and secured 


Wealso 


an order for fifty 
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MAILING MACHINES. 


ORTON MAILER ($20 net), most exact, m 
rapid, most easily work For sale at ‘ail 
branches SMERICAN YPE FOUNDERS’ co. 


—_—_+o+—___ 
ADDRESSES AND Ai AND ADDRESSING. 


ERMANS—10,000 new new addi inchading | = 

States. B. SHERBOW, 2152 N. 
N° AMES—We offer 100,000 names o' teed a 
a 8 50 per M. DELANO SEED CO., Lee 





pore ADDRESSES— Agents, invalids, 
/ trades, etc. Seay es State 
class, quantity F. R. CARTER, 
Inc., 114 W. 34th St., New York. 
——_— +> —__—_——. 


FOR SALE. 


$1 BUYS 4 lines, 50,000 proven. WOMAN’S 
WORK, Athens, Ga. 
Fo SALE—Ten R’‘I'P*A‘N’S for 5cents at drug- 
gists’. One gives relief. 
Cy paper in Western Iowa for oe 
heap. ' ee Address “ L. 8. G.,” ca 
Printers’ Ink. 
CHANCE to bu a country newspaper witha 
$2,000 = ion $ basiness.” Oo woenpend wh with 
J. W. ARMSWORTHY, TY, Wasco, Oregon. 
a rw daily and semi semi-weekly. Beautiful 
le city; business and ——_ first 


e . ce seldom eset; A. Lenin, 
cla ch Pet pasties culars ad uP. ee NOLERE 
Commercial-: ne, Sa nO. 0. 


]SE many billheadst Buy - uantitie and eave 
omen ae 10; ~ $13.00. 


Pe x4 "inches. 5,000 for 4 $7.00. 
5 
LOUIS k FI Re BON 


Fourth and 
nut, Phila. Get amnion e pay the freight. 


FP town et wy Eastern Iowa wontte. 
2,500. Single a go ye ge 
eal 


years. Power equipment. a 
ee fnancial basis, it, reason for selling. 
Address “M. 8.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


Ortm. with new or second hand machinery 

—the most value for your money. Cash or 
terms. AMERICAN TYPE FO 
P. Branches in Boston, 


encmeeneiiiipsmaam: 
AD VERTISING | G MEDIA. 
Woman's WORE, Athens, Ga., 4 lines $1. 


wousrs WORK, 50,000 proven, 25 cts. a line. 


\ 7OMAN’S WORK, Athens, Ga., 25 cts. a line 
for 50,000 proven. 
MERICAN HOMES, Kpcasie, tay ms ie $1, 
including 40-word ad. Disp. 1 
4 WORDS, 5 times, 2 mee EXTERPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6, 


af ee peg: Newmarket, N. J., ae 
line. Circ’n 4,000. Close 24th. Sa:mple free. 


EPUBLIC-JOURNAL, Littleton, N. H. 2,800 
t — ation. Linotype composition. Send 
‘or rai 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
#\ to the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
the paper for one year. 


va? MAGAZINE, Jackson, Tenn. ratte onl; 4 
jum that reaches the most inte! 
wealthy, influential Afro Ame Americans. ang 10, ‘000. 


Anecep Ale, Pa. The A a > Pub. ( Co., 

changed to evening orn 
duvigicn a boon. jal offer t to pcdvertisers 
and agents, contracts ots ending July. 


A*? nous ny Ane = of the otvertiten iene 
because laced in 


ive no LEY - han one. 


oan aie at 
ht be bos by lacing 


yt - 
eighth of the value neg ig 
the same adverti: 


right pape ‘ow ty - will 
onden nce "od te ddress bt Sone P. 
WELL ADVERTISING: oo. 10 Spruce St., N. ¥. 


SUPPLIES. 


Vaan La ay 
rs’ Rollers. 


shi PAPER is _—— with ink manufac! 
ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 

CO., L’t’d, 10 Sprace 8t., New York. Special prices 

to cash buyers. 

+) 

ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
ONES. 

J 

D™: 150 Nassau St. 

J ONES, 101 World Bidg., N. Y. 


HE rng ers "Primer, Se. Box 391, Des 


Moin 
Frenne 23 Park Row, ! Row, N. Y. Ads written 
and displayed. 
__if it’s “ advertising,” see see HOs BROOK, 24-26 
Murray St., N. Y. 


ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Adversieers, 3 & 
624 Temple Court, New ¥ New York. Write. 


r =e outs | writer of ‘of exclusively medica! and 
advertising. Advice or samples free. 
ULYSSE: G. MANNING, South Bend, Ina. 


GEND $2 and your manuscript for 8-page book- 
let. $i a improve it. I write terse, strong 
a W. SCHWA’ Riz. 905 Temple Court, 


ee Meclure’ 8, Munsey's, Co: an and Re- 

of Reviews you ‘will fim fin examples les of my 

- pees Ce half eae ads for the k. 

Jenkinson tabi ey 
‘HARLES AUSTIN BATES, v anderbilt Bl «3 


‘Sean attends to the whole business— 
¢) writing, designing and printing. I believeI 
can get up an advertise ment or boo ‘let or circu- 
lar as well calculated to sell goods as any person 
in the business. I have better facili 
other man in the land for turning out the fin- 
ished job. It is all done under my personal 
supervision. I am always on deck myself. No 
matter what you ey want, hem y me about it, 
Send your name Ts esmall a ae ON, 4 Tod of 
my large i . WM. J wy oanneee 
Printers’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce St., 

5 as MAKE TYPE that attr acts and el 
fashions in - Our selection ex- 
ceeds in extent the combined product of all other 
type foundries here and in Kuro) Our d ns 
are so superior that all the wor) is our market. 
Name a success mip and almost in ably we 
are the o Cosas the managers of 
our branches in Boston, N. » & ong Balto., Buf- 
falo Pittsburg, Clevelana, ‘cin Chicago, St. 
Louis, Minn., Kansas Ci home ’Frisco, Port- 
land (Ore.), Los Angeles, pokane las, Atlanta. 
Soznctes in Toronto, London, M Melbourne, 
Sydney, Adelaide. "AMERICAN TYPE FOUND: 


000000000000000 0000000 0000000 
000000000000000 0000000 00 


L 


oo 

OO 1 GLADLY send samples of my work OO 
OO and booklets that explain my meth- 00 
OO ods,etc., to business men who ask for OO 
OO them. 0o 
0o CHAS. F. JONES, 00 
OO Writer and ~ yy of ‘Advertising. 0o 
OO Practical on Business Subjects. OO 
oo Suite 101, World vatiding, 0o 
ps4 New York, U. 8. 00 
c 


00 
0000000 0000000000 00000000000000 
0000000 0000000000 0000000 CO00000 


XK XXXXAKXRXAXX XXX XXXXXX XXXXX XX} 


Lal 


a 

‘ Th Ln yaaa we positi to mak ; 
x ave a special pro; ion e 3 
x | a job depa rement pe y better. If in- } 
x address > 
x WOLSTAN DIXEY, 2 
2 jassau St., New York. ) 
7 Writing,  lilustrating, Beene, 2 Fisse and 3} 
d for Advert 2 


elatalatalalatatatal 


The Comfort keyhoie ado - n the second 
f PRINTERS’ RA Sytenet 


x 

page of 
u X m office. Pusiness,” 
x bockiey my 
5 
2 


la la 


My 

will give you a 
methods of wor Seaa't for it. C 
XXXXXXXXXXXX XXXXXXXX XXXXXXE 








for 
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Street Car 


Which road gives the best value for 
the money expended in advertising? 


The Brooklyn * L.” 

Why ? 

Many reasons! Best service, most 
passengers, biggest display. 





How much a month? 

Cheap! 297 cars, $100 a month fora 
card tn all. 

What size card ? 

16 by 24 zuches. 


Bigger than the ordinary kind? 
A great deal—others are \1 by 21 only. 


How are they displayed ? 
In curved vacks—attractive, neat, 


forcible. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO, 





en pr 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


Ce | 


Catechism. 





Many advertisers there ? 

Yes—dozens of the cream of the 
country. 

Profitable ? 

Very big vesults at a small cost. 
Greatest advertising on earth, 

Who else says so? 

Those who use it—they like tt—stick 
to tt and advise others to use tt. 


Do the cars go over the bridge ? 


Lhey do—and it makes the advertising . 


twice as effective. 

Then there's an advance ? 

No—price ts the same although the 
value ts doubled. 

Any other particulars ? 

YVes—but get them by mail. There are 


too many good points to give themall . 


in this one advertisement. 


253 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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PRINTERS’ 
the Louisville C 


It is, in every respect, a reprfentat: 
recognized by general advertisers ¢ af med 
We can tell you more about it \- a 


“The Louisville’? 


“noe,” The S. C. BeckwithS, 














PRINTERS’ INK. 





-Better Than a Ton of Talk.” 


ourler:Journal 


S THE PIVOT ON 
THE WHOLE SOUTH 
SWINGS. 


RS’ WK SAYS: ‘* What the New York Herald used to be to New York, 
er-Journal is to-day to the States south of Mason and Dixon’s line.’’ 











the CoURIER-JOURNAL is more to Louisville to-day than the Hera#p is to New 
t to contend with the formidable rivalry that confronts the New YorK HERALD. 
proportionately—the same influence and prestige among the people—the same 
sparingjno expense, no effort, no labor, when the news is to be gained, it stands quite 
of its wn, while the big metropolitan daily has to contend with many journalistic giants 
rculati, THE COURIER-JOURNAL, 


- both|ublic and advertisers as the only newspaper in the city with a solid circulation 
ent andwell-to-do people. 
f Louipille the CouRIER-JOURNAL has a large and rapidly increasing circulation in the 
na, Illypis, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi. 
tinctivlcharacter—one of the few whose opinions are considered to be of such national 
are qyted all over the country. 
rson, la figure of national importance. 

a reptfentative American newspaper, largely patronized by — advertisers, and duly 
isers ag medium of great value. 
yout it fyou are interested. Write for information. 


le Tim S LEADING AFTERNOON PAPER AND 
I g DOUBLE CIRCULATION OF ANY OTHER. 


ithSpecial Agency, "New yor” 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price. five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollars a hundred. No back numbers. 

t= For ten dollars, paid in advance, a receipt 
will be given, covering a paid subscription from 
date to (January Ist, 1901) the end of the century. 

t= Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or alarger number at the same rate. 

t Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERS’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

(> If any person who not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in his name. Every paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 

ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line ; ri measure ; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. $100a page. special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


Oscar HERZBERG, Managing Editor, 
Peter Doucaw, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STFeEeET. 
Lonpon AGENT, F, W. Spars, 50-52 Ludgate 
ill, E 


NEW YORK, DEC. 14, 1808. 


LONG-WINDED editorials are not 
read, but short, pithy articles are pop- 
ular. 














THERE is nothing quite so easy on earth as 
to be an advertising agent. An investment of 
75 cents does it, and it is a pretty poor kind of 
a man who can not scrape together 75 cents. 
Seventy-five cents will buy him letter-heads 
enough to start business on, and this is all he 
needs. The publisher will do the rest ; will 
furnish him with credit, and jumpat the chance. 
—Frank A. Munsey. 

Among all Mr. Munsey’s comments 
on the advertising agent of to-day not 
one is more to the point or states a 
fact with more exactness. 


Amonc the comments I have found none, or 
heard of none, where the advertising agent has 
had quite the hardihood to assume that he was 
the agent of the publisher and not of the ad- 
vertiser, The agent who would come out 
boldly and take this position, I fancy, would 
find it difficult to enlist toa very large measure 
the confidence of the advertiser.— Munsey. 

This is precisely what all the special 
agents do claim, and advertisers ap- 
pear to have much confidence in 
them—most of which is, doubtless, 


well deserved. 





WHEN Mr. Wallace G. Brooke, the 
Eastern agent of the St. Louis Repud- 
lic, was asked whether his paper would 
set up any claim for the PRINTERs’ 
Ink Sugar Bowl, he said that he did 
not know that there was any PRINT- 
ERS’ INK Sugar Bowl. With one ex- 
ception this is the only exhibition of 
interest in the Sugar Bowl award that 
has thus far been exhibited from the 
enterprising metropolis of the Middle 
West. 





THE S. F. Myers Co., wholesale 
jewelers of New York City, issue a 
catalogue weighing several pounds, 
containing 25,000 pictures of articles 
that make money burn holes in one’s 
pockets. A good feature is that the 
list prices of articles are given, so that 
the retailer can let the customer browse 
through the catalogue and make his 
own selections. Such a proceeding 
would probably result in larger sales 
than a casual inspection of stock ex- 
posed to the view. 





In Delaware, three ‘daily papers get credit 
for issues of 2,250 copies or more. They are : 
Wilmington Zvery Evening. 
Wilmington Morning News. 
Wilmington Republican, etc. 
—Printers’ Ink, Dec. 7, 1898. 
The Philadelphia Xecord, alone, has 
a circulation of 3,389 copies daily and 
2,629 copies Sunday in Wilmington, 
Del., which proves the desirability of 
advertising in papers of large circula- 
tion, for the general advertiser not 
only gets more circulation from the 
Record in Wilmington than from the 
local papers, but an excess of about 
175,000 copies daily and 145,000 cop- 
ies Sunday to be heard from in Phila- 
delp*ia and surrounding country at a 
rate comparatively much less than 
other papers can afford to offer. 


Los ANGELES, Cal., has passed an 
ordinance reading as follows : 

Section 1. It shall be and is hereby declared 
unlawful for any person upon any public street, 
sidewalk, doorway or alley or other public place 
within the corporate limits of the city of Los 
Angeles, tocry or proclaim any firm, dealer or 
place of business, show, exhibition, event, 
goods, wares, merchandise or other property for 
the purpose of advertising, proclaiming, an- 
nouncing or otherwise calling attention to same. 

Section 2. It shall be unlawful for any person 
upon any public street, sidewalk, etc., to blow 
any bugle, horn or trumpet or to beat any drum 
or to ring any bell or to make any other loud 
or unusual noise for the purpose or with the in- 
tention of advertising or calling attention to any 
business. 

Section 3. It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son to lead, ride or drive upon any public street 
any animal upon which is attached any adver- 
tisement device. 

Section 4. It shall be unlawful to drive or to 
have upon any public street any advertising or 
any other wagon used exclusively for advertis- 
ing purposes. 

Section 5. Any person who shall violate any 
provision of this ordinance shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in a sum not to exceed $50. 

Every large city needs such a law. 
Noises are frequent and nerve-destroy- 
ing enough in such places without 
adding to them unnecessarily. Such 
advertising is an encroachment on the 
rights of the people whose trade it Is 
intended to, secure. 
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Tue best service an advertising agent can 
render an advertiser—incomparably the best 
service—is to give him facts about <irculations. 
—Frank A. Munsey. : 

If any agent ever succeeded in ob- 
taining this sort of information about 
the circulation of any of Mr. Munsey’s 
periodicals, PRINTERS’ INK is not 
acquainted with the name or address 
of the said agent. 


THERE is a great deal of discussion 
in the public prints in the East at pres- 
ent upon the subject of advertising, 
the common object being to bring the 
business to a rational basis. Some of 
the articles that have been written 
have shown that in many cases adver- 
tising is let upon entirely fictitious 
space values, a state of things that has 
so long been in vogue that arguments 
to prove it seem superfluous. The 
tendency of the agitation, though, is 
to make business men see the folly of 
giving advertising according to the 
pretensions of the publishers instead 
of basing it upon the extent and char- 
acter of circulation.— Sanz Francisco 
Bulletin, Nov. 22, 1898. 


JosEPH PALLEN & Co., of Cincin- 
nati, O., issue a card intended to en- 
courage mail orders. It consists of a 
folder, to the inside of which is at- 
tached an envelope in which one can 
place one’s letter, also circles in which 
to place coins, from a half dollar to a 
“nickel.” After this is done the 
two insides of the folder are pasted 
by moistening like a stamp or en- 
velope. On the outside of one part 
of the folder appears the advertise- 
ment of the articie to be sold also 
the address of the recipient; on the 
outside of the other part appears the 
address of the advertiser, so that the 
folder may be sent back without using 
any envelope, in the same manner as it 
was sent out, by simply turning it 
around and affixing a two-cent stamp. 
The device is difficult to describe, but 
it will be seen that it entirely obviates 
the necessity for the use of circulars 
or envelopes. The folders cost $15 
per thousand, including the printing. 
Those who are interested in devices 
for making it easy to send money by 
mail should send for a specimen. 
Joseph Pallen & Co. assert that of the 
last installment they sent out 70 per 
cent came back with the cash. The 
only disadvantage, in the Little School- 
master’s opinion, is that every post- 
office clerk knows the folder contains 
money. 


I THINK that there will bea good deal less 
mystery, a good deal less uncertainty about cir- 
culations in the future than there has been in 
the past. The dawning of a better day is upon 
us.—Frank A. Munsey. 

PRINTERS’ INK knows of no peri- 
odical except the New York World 
about which it is more difficult to learn 
circulation facts than it is about those 
printed by Mr. Frank A. Munsey. 
The dawning of a better day will be 
welcomed by many. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Bulietin, Call or Exam- 
iner. 

Los Angeles: Times. 

St. Paul: Dispatch. 

Minneapolis : Journal, Times or Tribune. 

Kansas City: Star. 

St. Louis: Globe - Democrat, Post - Dis- 
patch, Republic or Star. 


As it seems to be a foregone conclu- 
sion that the PRINTERS’ INK Sugar 
Bowl must be awarded to one of the 
papers named above, an advertising 
expert was asked if he could mention 
one paper out of the lot that he could 
say offhand had no chance of obtain- 
ing the award. He said, without a 
second’s hesitation, that he could do 
so, and thereupon drew his pen through 
the name of the St. Louis Star. 

The St. Louis Chronicle, with a 
large circulation, was excluded from 
further consideration on account of 
a practice of issuing editions which 
were counted as a part of the circula- 
tion, but from which the majority of 
its advertisements were omitted. But 
now comes Mr. Perry, the New York 
agent of the Chronicle, and exhibits 
copies of the Post-Dispatch and Star, 
going to prove that both papers pur- 
sue, have pursued or did pursue the 
same objectionable practice. The Star 
having been already dropped, the Post- 
Dispatch is now disposed of in the 
same way and for the reason above 
stated, which, in the absence of any 
other, is probably sufficient. 

To be accorded the position of the 
one paper published in a section of 
the United States containing two mill- 
ion square miles that gives an adver- 
tiser a better service than any other, 
in proportion to the price charged, and 
by a judge so impartial as the Little 
Schoolmaster in the Art of Advertis- 
ing, will of itself be a prize of which 
the most successful journalist that ever 
lived might be justly proud. Possibly 
the PRINTERS’ INK Sugar Bowl may, 
a century hence, still be found dis- 
played in a handsome crystal cabinet 
in the marble counting-room of the 
great journal to which it is finally 
awarded. 
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“ OLDEST IN PHILADELPHIA.” 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 1, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
I am thinking of subscribing for PRINTERS’ 


Ink for next year. But every time I read it I 
et almost raging mad over your fine print, and 
es been on the point of nay se, be ‘ou about 
it for a long time. And now the bag has burst, 
and I feel like giving n hail Columbia if you 
do not promise to make a change for the better. 
Just look on pages 54 and 55> and also the ads 
on pages 36 and 37, of November 30. I do 
not attempt to read such fine print, even with 
ood light and strong glasses. Doas you like. 
) pon on in the old rut if you can not do better. 
Yours for larger print, V.R.HARKNEss. 


Some of the matter in PRINTERS’ 
INK is given space because there seems 
to be occasion for keeping a record of 
it. Such articles are set in small type 
and thus are prevented from encroach- 
ing unduly on items of more immediate 
interest. Only people who are specially 
interested in those small type articles 
are expected to read them, and the 
people of that sort will read them any- 
how — notwithstanding the difficulty. 
Our correspondent, who is “ the oldest 
in Philadelphia,” is reminded that 
reading glasses are cheap, and while 
the Little Schoolmaster is not inter- 
ested in their manufacture he has no 
objection to booming the sale of 
them. Any good oculist can supply 
one. If Mr. Harkness finds an article 
that it is difficult to read on account 
of the small type, he can make it easy 
by using a reading glass. The half- 


tone picture that embellishes this article- 
is a portrait of the Little Schoolmas- 
ter’s chief assistant as he appears when 
looking over his own advance copy of 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


Under this experi- 
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ence his eyes have grown stronger and 
his general health is improving. If 
any reader’s eyes are so bad that even 
with the aid of a powerful glass he is 
still unable to read with ease every- 
thing that appears in the columns of 
PRINTERS’ INK, it is yet possible that 
a child or grandchild of his looking 
over the files of PRINTERS’ INK in 
years to come may discover therein 
literary treasures set in small type for 
which he long has searched, and will 
regret that even smaller type was not 
used, so that still more such valuable 
scraps might have been preserved for 
the benefit of posterity. 


THE NEWSPAPER IS RIGHT. 


Newark, N, J., Nov. 23, 1898. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The firm of which the writer is a member has 
a contract with the Newark daily A dvertiser to 
insert daily a three-inch single column ad, 
“* reading matter on three sides.”’ This space 
was taken after considerable exposition on the 
part of the solicitor as to the value of “‘ reading 
matter ’’ on all sides, as the reader would be 
led to the ad unconsciously. The space was 
taken and the rate paid for such space. 

Very often one side of the ad is filled with 
market reports, financial columns, sailings of. 
steamships from the port of New York, report 
of temperature and humidity for the past day, 
and __aatter of that character that would interest 
but a small proportion of the readers of the pa- 
per, and would not interest at all the particular 
class of people we desire to reach, the women, 

The Advertiser claims that this is reading 
matter, as it is not paid matter. We claim that 
particularly after the solicitor enlarged upon 
the value of matter that the average persop 
would be interested in, we should get such mat- 
ter. Will the Little Schoolmaster give us his 
valued opinion? Very truly _. 

ILLIER & Co. 

The Advertiser is doing all the so- 
licitor promised. Reading matter is 
reading matter. Opinions differ as 
to the comparative value of the differ- 
ent sorts. To some, weather reports, 
market reports, ship news and money 
articles are even more absorbing than 
detailed accounts of prize fights, rapes, 
or any other kind of pure reading 
matter whatever. 





+>>—__—_—__ 

THE advertising agent can merely be honest 
or dishonest in his advice to the advertiser re- 
garding my publications. This is about ail 
the scope he has. If he is honest, and has 
taken the trouble to copper-fasten his honesty 
with a through and through knowledge of cir- 
culations, then he can do nothing else but ad- 
vise the advertiser to use my publications.— 

‘rank A. Munsey. 

How the agent can obtain the cop- 
per-fastened information about the cir- 
culations of Mr. Munsey’s periodicals 
so long as Mr. Munsey neglects or de- 
clines to give out anything of the sort, 
is a question to be thoughtfully con- 
sidered by agent and advertiser. 
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IN ALL BUT ONE. 


Office of 
“ Tue Otrrumwa Courter.” 
Orrumwa, Ia., Nov. 30, 1898. 

Editor of PRinTERs’ INK: 
Appin I am constrained to heartily commend 
the K L” ratings in the American News- 
paper ys and will cite an instance di- 
rectly in J .. oint, showing the necessity of such 
ratin en publishers refuse to make a de- 
tailed statement of their circulation. The Ot- 
tumwa Democrat was tem pee! closed by the 
sheriff a few days ago, and yesterday a receiver 
was appointed to take charge of that institution. 
That paper has a daily circulation of about 650 
ae. get I find that every newspaper direct- 

in the country that I have been able to get 
ho d of, excepting the American Newspaper 
Directory, gives it credit for a circulation of 
from 1,500 to 2,000. The “ J K L”’ rating sys- 
tem effectually, prevents misrepresentation, 
which does a serious wrong, both to advertisers 
who are spending their money for advertisin 


and to publishers who freely and frankly te i 
the truth about their “ar" Very truly 
yours, Leg, Publisher. 


In the December issue of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory for 1898 the 
daily papers of Ottumwa are described 
as below: 

OTTUMWA, ¢. b., Wapello Co. 
14,001+ pop., on Burlington Route, Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, Wabash, Iowa Cen- 
tral, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and 
Chicago, Ft. Madison & Des Moines Rds. 
and Des Moines r., 75 m. W. of Burlington 
Abundant water power, mills and factories. 
In center of Iowa coal fields. 


COURIER AK aes evening except Sun- 
day, and WEE Thursdays; —Ly 4 
can; daily eight, weekly sixteen 

subscription—d eekly 1.80; estab- 
lished—dail 1864, week ly 1848; Courier Print- 
ing Co., editors and ublishers. Circula- 
len: Aecorded in 1 


Fa 
2,652, so 3.180. In 


over morning except 
E nesdays; 
democratic; daily eight, Sund sixteen 

15x22, weekly eight pages 18: subscription 

—daily pny Fas weekly Fi westabl shed 
—daily 1880, week . Moore, editor 
eae publisher; 7 B A "week- 
'y “1KL.’ 

The “H” rating is explained to 
mean that the circulation exceeds 2,250 
copies. One thousand circulation is 
the advertiser’s unit of value, and the 
American Newspaper Directory ap- 
plies the J K L rating to all papers not 
supposed to print so many as a thou- 
sand. 


> 


Tue time has come when the advertiser 
should demand that his advertising agent be 
able to give him an accurate statement of the 
circulation of the mediums in which he is ad- 
vertising and wishes to advertise.—Frank A. 
Munsey. 

No advertising agent has yet been 
known to PRINTERS’ INK who could 
convey this sort of information about 
the circulation of any periodical pub- 
lished by Mr. Munsey. 





IN INDIANA. 


In Indiana one daily paper gets 
credit for an issue of over 40,000 
copies. It is the 

Indianapolis News. 

No other daily in the State frets credit 
for so many as 12,500 copies; but two 
are believed to have a piobable issue 
of something more than 7,500 copies, 
They are: 


Indianapolis Yournal. 
Indianapolis Sun. 


And four dailies get credit for issues 
of 4,000 copies or more, but less than 
7,500. They are: 


Evansville Courier. 
Evansville News. 
Indianapolis Sentine/. 
Terre Haute Gazette. 


The Indianapolis Mews is by all odds 
the leading paper of both city and 
State. Maj. Richards, its publisher, 
has always been a firm believer in “the 
right of the advertiser to know the 
measure of his purchase.” Taking this 
belief into actual practice, the Mews, 
from its first issue, twenty years ago, 
has published monthly statements, 
sworn to, signed with a pen—not a 
“hand stamp ”—of the actual number 
of copies issued and sold. These state- 
ments for the year ending September 
30, 1898, show an actual average issue 
of 44,224 copies. The figures may be 
taken as absolutely correct ; no one of 
Maj. Richard’s statements on this 
point has even been disputed, and 
the further claim is accepted as a 
logical sequence, that the Mews has 
“a larger bona fide circulation propor- 
tioned to population than any other 
American daily.” 

The Indianapotis Journal is a morn- 
ing daily having a first-class constitu- 
ency of the highest order, and with 
a probable issue of about 12,000 copies 
daily, including Sunday. In Evans- 
ville the Courier undoubtedly occupies 
first rank, and the Gazeftte,as a matter 
of course, stands first in Terre Haute. 


IN KANSAS. 


In Kansas four daily papers get 
credit for issues of 7,500 copies or more. 
They are: 


Leavenworth 7imes. 
Topeka Cafita/. 
Topeka State Journal. 
Wichita Zag/e. 


There is but one other daily in the 
State which gets credit for so many as 
4,000 copies, viz. : 

Wichita Beacon. 

The Topeka State Journa/—an even- 
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ing paper sold for two cents a copy— 
appears entitled to the largest circula- 
tion as shown by its publisher’s de- 
tailed statement—something over 13,- 
ooo copies for the year ending with 
September, 1898. It has a business- 
like look on every page. The Cafital 
is the morning daily of Topeka, and 
also sells for two cents a copy. It has 
almost as large an issue as the State 
Journal, and there is but little to 
choose between the two papers. The 
Leavenworth Zimes is the oldest, and 
claims to be “the largest and best 
newspaper in the State.” With a prob- 
able circulation of something more 
than 8,000 copies, it has practically the 
local field without opposition and fair 
facilities for a general distribution. It 
is a paper without doubt of very con- 
siderable value. Wichita has become, 
during the past fifteen years, an impor- 
tant manufacturing, commercial and 
distributing center. The Zag/e, pub- 
lished every morning except on Mon- 
day, compares favorably with the 
Leavenworth and Topeka dailies, and 
in 1897 showed an actual daily issue 
for the year of over 10,000 copies, with 
a somewhat larger edition on Sundays. 
These figures are probably about right 
for the current year. The Aeacon is 
the only evening paper in Wichita, and 
prints not quite 5,000 copies daily. 


EL AES 1 ea 
IN KENTUCKY. 
In Kentucky five daily papers get 
credit for issues of 7,500 copies or 
more. They are: 


Covington Post. 

Louisville Commercial. 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 
Louisville Dispatch. 
Louisville 7zmes. 


There is also one daily which gets 
credit for an issue of somewhat more 
than 4,000 copies. It is: 

Louisville Evening Post. 

No other daily in the State is believed 
to issue So many as 3,000 copies. An 
important factor to be considered in 
connection with the Louisville dailies 
is the manifest unwillingness of their 
publishers to furnish any accurate or 
recent information as to the actual 
number of copies issued. In the case 
of every one the probable circulation 
is of necessity estimated, after gather- 
ing in all possible information and 
making-a careful survey of the entire 
field in which they are published. As, 
however, these estimated ratings have 
been continued with changes for some 
years, the logical conclusion is that 
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they are more satisfactory to the pub- 
lishers than the actual figures would be 
and are in any event high enough. The 
Courier-Journal and the 7imes is each 
credited with an issue of more than 
12,000 but not so many as 20,000 
copies. The Courier-Journal is un- 
doubtedly the best known daily in the 
South. In 1896 it had credit for a cir- 
culation of about 17,000 daily and 
29,000 Sunday copies. These figures 
were arrived at from a report not made 
in detail. The Courier-/ournal is sold 
for three cents and the 77mes, rated as 
the evening paper of largest circula- 
tion, for two cents a copy. The Com- 
mercial and Dispatch are the remain- 
ing morning dailies credited alike with 
an issue of more than 7,000 but not so 
many as_ 13,000 copies. Of the two, 
the Commercial is the best. The Cov- 
ington Post is published by the Scripps- 
McRae Company and had an average 
evening issue during 1897 of over 
11,500 copies. It is probably about 
the same at the present time. 


“ | A PRESSE ’ OF MONTREAL. 


Business economy and fundamental * 
principles of justice and honesty de- 
mand that advertisers discourage cir- 
culation dishonesty. 

The advertiser has a right to know 
the circulation of every publication he 
advertises in—the successful adver- 
tiser always does. 

Common law does not compel the 
publisher to state his circulation, but 
the law of common sense will not al- 
low the advertiser to buy his advertis- 
ing uncounted. 

La Presse has always extended to 
its advertisers a general and earnest in- 
vitation to see for themselves that its 
circulation figures are correct. 

An affidavit is furnished when re- 
quired. Circulation figures are guar- 
anteed and are written in the contract. 

La Presse never has had any trouble 
about convincing any advertiser of the 
entire accuracy of its statements. 

Eighty per cent of the inhabitants of 
the Province of Quebec are French 
Canadians. 

The population of French Canadians 
in the Province of Ontario is over 100,- 
000, in the Lower Provinces over 100,- 
000 also, and over a million and a half in 
the United States, over 800,000 of 
these being located in the manufact- 
uring cities of the New England States. 

It is a peculiarity of the French Can- 
adian that whatever newspaper he 
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reads he gives that newspaper loyalty. 
He is influenced by it. 

The French Canadians are not a 
colony. They are a nation. 

They are French, and they read 
French literature, French books and 
French papers. 

La Presse of Montreal is ¢he French 
paper of Canada. 

Its daily circulation is the largest in 
all Canada. There is no waste of cir- 
cuiation, one edition a day, every pa- 
per goes into a home, and goes there 
because it is wanted. 

The circulation of daily Za Presseis 
larger than that of any daily newspa- 
perin Canada, either English or French, 
without exception. 

Over 65,000 copies printed and sold 
each day.—“Za Presse” Circular. 


“A BOOK AD. 


Book advertisements are proverb- 
ially commonplace. Here is one from 
the Nation (N. Y.) of November 24th 
that appears to be out of the common 
run and withal attractive and convinc- 


ing: 
‘‘Bob, Son of Battle.” 


To interest the reading public in a book b 
an unknown author is a particularly difficult 
thing. With hundreds of volumes at hand by 
well-known writers, and hundreds more that 
are by no means worth while, the average man 
is apt to consider it a waste of time even to ex- 
amine anything from a new pen. Yet the new 
men do “ arrive ”’ esate as! ge case of Mr. 
Kipling will be remembered by every one. 

Now the point of all this is that we have just 
published a book which we believe to beta 
really great performance, It is called “ Bob, 
Son of Battle,’’ and the writer’s name, Alfred 
Ollivant, is now unknown. Yet we are person- 
ally quite convinced that, with perhaps a 
couple of exceptions, nothing in the way of fic- 
tion has appeared this year which is so origi- 
nal, so dramatic yet true to life, so plainly 
marked by those qualities which go to make 
up real literature A number of newspaper 
and magazine reviewers have expressed them- 
selves much more strongly. The Baltimore 
Sun, for instance, whose critic has evidently 
read the story, devotes nearly a column to it, 
calling it ‘‘ The Epic of the Shepherd Collie of 
Scotland ’’—and there are others. 

Of course the book hasn’t circulated very 
widely yet. That was to be expected. We 
have such entire confidence in it, however, that 
we should like to send’you a copy, postpaid, 
for examination. If you want to keep it then, 
send us a dollar and a quarter. If not, return 
the book. ° 

Drop us a postal, mentioning this paper ,and 
pd have the book in your hands by the next 
mail. 


DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO., 
141-155 East 25th St. 





THE really deserving local weekly 
is more firmly intrenched in the hearts 
of its constituency to-day than ever 
before.—Pointe:s, November, 1898. 
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HISTORICAL CHIPS. 


The facts that follow were taken 
from a book called “The Newspaper 
Record,” published by Lay & Brother 
in 1856: 

The first English newspaper appeared in 
1619. It was called the ¥ vekly New. 

The first German newspaper was Das Frank- 
erfurter Journal, founded in 1615. 

The first French newspaper was founded in 
1632. 

The first Swedish newspaper was the Argus, 
founded in 1730. 

The first Turkish newspaper was Le Courier 
de Smyrne, founded in 1826. 

The first Russian newspaper appeared in 
1703. 

In 1851 the Shah of Persia officially permit- 
ted the publication of a newspaper. 

The first press Chile owned was bought from 
the United States in 1810. 

King Pomona set up the first types and took 
the first impressions of the first press ever set 
up in Polynesia. This was on the 3oth of 
July, 1817. 

In 1720 there was a printing press in Jamaica, 
West Indies. 

The Barbadoes Gazette, the first newspaper 
in the Island of Barbadoes, was founded in 


1738. 
The first paper issued in' New York was the 
New York Gazette, founded. October 16, 


1725. 

The first paper issued in Connecticut was the 
Connecticut Gazette, founded in 1755. 

The first paper issued in Maryland was the 
Maryland Gazette, founded in 1727. 

The first paper issued in Delaware was the 
Courant, founded in 1761. 

The first regular paper in New 
the New Jersey Gazette, started at 
in 1777. 

The first newspaper issued in South Carolina 
was the Gazette, founded at Charleston in 
1732. 

The first newspaper issued in Georgia was 
the Georgia Gazette, founded April 17, 1763, 
at Savannah, by James Johnson. 

The first newspaper issued in Tennessee was 
the Gazette, founded at Knoxville, in 1793, by 
R. Roulston. 

The first newspaper issued in Mississippi 
came out in 1809. 

The National Intelligencer was the first 
paper published in the District of Columbia. 

On November 9g, 1793, William Maxwell pub- 
lished the first issue of the Centinel of the 
Northwest Territory, the first newspaper 
published in the Northwest Territory. 

The first newspaper iccued in Kentucky was 
the Kentucky Gazette, founded August 17, 
1787. 

The first newspaper issued in Indiana was 
the Western Sun. 

The first newspaper issued in Nebraska was 
the Palladium, founded November 18, 1854. 

see —— 
NO CASH? 

The American Bee Journal, of Chicago, is 
rapidly increasing its subscription list, and the 
publisher, Mr. George W. York, wears a broad 
smile, because it pays advertisers, and he re- 
ceives nothing butcompliments from those‘using 
his columns.—A gricultural Advertising. 


++ 
SANGUINE. 
““ What a sanguine man Cooper is!” 
** Sanguine ?”’ 
‘* He advertised for a middle-aged typewriter 
girl and expected to get applications.’’— 77#- 
Bits. 
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A NEW YORK MANUFACTURER COM- 
MENCES HIS ADVERTISING CAM- 
PAIGN IN THE WINDY CITY. 


During the last few months the 
Cremo Cigar has been advertised 
largely through the West and espe- 
cially in Chicago in liberal blocks of 
newspaper space—in fact, the adver- 
tising was so exceptional and contin- 
uous for one territory that I called on 
Lewis M. Porter, who has charge of 


THOUSANDS ARE SMOKING il: 


! 
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THE CREMO CIGAR. 


in Illinois, Indiana and Michigan, 
but are making our fight in Chicago. 
Later we may take up New York.” 
“Why did you select Chicago as a 
center for this campaign ?” I asked. 
“Chicago offered a very large mar- 
ket in a very small territory, and we 
decided for reasons of our own to first 
place the cigar on the market there.” 
“Have you used newspapers ex- 
clusively? ” 
“No, we have distributed matches, 
caps to newsboys, signs to the stores 


af" 





Everybody 
is smoking 
Cremo Cigars. 
Dealers say the 
demand is enormous. 
At least 10,000,000 Cremos 


will be consumed in the 





Chicago market. Sold 
by all dealers. 


THE CREAM OF THE ISLANDS. 












PRAGUE, WARNER & CO, Cicacalt. 











the advertising for Powell, Smith & 
Co., the manufacturers, to learn what 
I could about this publicity. 

Powell, Smith & Co., are located in 
this city at Second avenue and 65th 
street. 

I found Mr. Porter quite willing to 
tell his experience in the Chicago 
campaign. 

“We have been trying,” he said, “to 
produre a billboard effect in news- 
papers. We decided to thoroughly 
cover Chicago, after having settled on 
two things—the fertility of Chicago as 
amarket for a 5-cent cigar and the 
percentage of gross sales Powell, 
Smith & Co. could afford to expend. 
I do not care to say what that per- 
centage is. 

“We are using some country papers 


and general work to supplement our 
newspaper space.” 

From what Mr. Porter said I formed 
the opinion that he had spent for 
Powell, Smith & Co. about ten or fif- 
teen thousand dollars in Chicago since 
June ist of this year. 

“I will say,” he continued, “that we 
are satisfied with the results up to the 
present time, and shall continue along 
the lines we are now working.” 

“What newspapers did you use or 
are you using in Chicago ?” 

“Tribune, Times-Herald, Post, [nter- 
Ocean, News, Abend Post, Freie Presse 
and Chronicle.” 

“Can you trace results in any way 
so you may know which for you was 
the best medium ?” 

“No, it would be impossible to key 
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advertising of this character, because 
the results come through the dealer 
rather than direct.” 

“In your opinion what is the best 
medium in Chicago, eyerything con- 
sidered ?” 

“It is very hard to specify any one 
paper as being the best medium. Any 
paper that has a circulation which car- 
ries your argument before its con- 
stituency must necessarily be benefi- 
cial. If I could only use one paper I 
would choose the paper that has the 
greatest circulation and the lowest 
rate per line per thousand, although 
this would not necessarily apply to all 
lines of business. In the case of a 
§-cent proposition like a cigar, prob- 
ably the Mews and the Record offer 
the most attractive rates.” 

“Why do you limit them as best for 
a §-cent article ?” 

“Because they circulate among a 
larger class of 5-cent smokers. Their 
readers are of the middle class. We 
have been criticised some for using 
the Evening Post, but I took particu- 
lar pains to ascertain so far as I could 
the class of people that were buying a 
5-cent cigar, and I was satisfied that 
the Post was a good investment at 
the price.” 

“What size space have you used ?” 

“All the way from one inch single 
column to 125 lines five columns. We 
have varied the space as much as pos- 
sible, thinking it desirable. Otherwise 
one is apt to get into a rut which the 
public are so familiar with that they 
do not pay much attention to it. We 
have also varied the time of using it, 
running daily for awhile, then every 
other day, and sometimes only once a 
week. Have also used one advertise- 
ment in position next reading, then 
two or three one-inch black and white 
adson each page throughout the paper. 
Since then I notice the Cascaret peo- 
ple have tried the same scheme. Too 
much stress can not be laid upon copy, 
and I believe the day will come when 
publishers will exercise a more rigid 
censorship over it. They spenda great 
deal of money in procuring contracts 
for advertising, and are always ready 
to publish anything that is not abso- 
lutely objectionable, and then wonder 
why it is that advertisers often turn 
their mediums down. The publication 
that you use is the territory, and the 
copy that you put into it corresponds 
to the traveling man. There isno more 
reason to say that a publication does 
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not pay than to say a territory is a fail- 
ure because a traveling man fails to sel] 
goods in it, and I think very often good 
publications have been turned down 
merely because there was no thought 
or care shown in the preparation of the 
copy theyran. I think it would pay 
almost any publication of standing to 
employ a first-class critic to pass and 
make suggestions on all copy sub- 
mitted for publication. The / Bera 
are that he would earn his salary a 
great many times over, for it would re- 
sult in holding the advertiser.” 

“What do you try to bring out in 
each advertisement ? ” 

“The word ‘Cremo’ and ‘5c. 
Cigar.’ If one has an article of merit 
for which there is an existing demand, 
it is only a question as to how he tells 
his story and how often before the pub- 
lic will appreciate what he has to 
offer.” 

When asked as tothe relative value 
of newspaper and billboard advertis- 
ing, Mr. Porter said: 

“ It has always been a question which 
is the more effective and produces the 
quicker results. The difference be- 
tween billboard work and newspaper 
work, in my mind, is the difference be- 
tween a paid circulation and a free dis- 
tribution, As soon as you call upon 
the public to pay anything, if only a 
penny, for a medium of news, every- 
thing contained in the paper reflects a 
certain amount of force. This work 
of ours has demonstrated what I have 
always believed, that a line of news- 
paper publicity, judiciously conducted, 
is more profitable than billboard work 
even if it costs considerable more to 
reach the same number of people. Bill- 
board work is good in its way, but to 
my mind only as a supplement to news- - 
paper publicity.” 

G. H. E. HAWKINS. 


>> —_— 
PAMPHLET-NEWSPAPERS OF PARIS. 
Paris has 2,517 alleged newspapers. Most 
of them are of the pamphleteering type, a form 
abandoned in England and the United States 
generations ago. Of the 144 political organs 
ninety-seven are republican, thirty are conserv- 
ative, and seventeen radical and socialist. As 
these all differ among themselves and live up 
to the doctrine that liberty to print is license to 
abuse, the daily howl that goes up when there 
is such a question as the Dreyfus case under 
discussion can well be imagined. It is the vio- 
lence and intemperance of these organs that 
make any issue dangerous, for they are as un- 
reserved as they are unreliable and irresponsi- 
ble. That the Paris mob is easily aroused is 
thus explained, since 2,500 newspapers shout- 
ing “‘ at the top of their voice ” in big type is 





liable to start anything going.—Newspaper- 
dom, New York City. ~ 
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NOT EASY TO TRACE. 

The results of advertising are not always 
easy to trace. If a man sees an article adver- 
tised to-day and decides to buy it later on, and 
does so, all connection between advertisement 
and purchase will probably be lost. Yet it is 
an actual fact that outside of special sales, the 
majority of purchases are made just this way. 
People make up their minds to buy goods some 
time before they actually visit the store. The 
desire to purchase and determination to do so 
are generally formed deliberately and after 
some thought. Of course it frequently hap- 
pens that the desire has existed and is crystal- 
ized into determination upon seeing the article 
advertised ; indeed the wants of the people are 
always in advance of their procurement, await- 
ing ap a oes The advertisement of an 
article that has been desired reinforces that de- 
sire in the mind of the reader. The advertiser 
who is continually placing temptation in the 
way of purchasers has a continually increasing 
trade as a result ; for the benefits ~{ advertising 
grow like compound interest. The wants of a 
prosperous community are continually growing, 
and a business that is advertised every day 
should grow with the community. Not that 
every day’s business should show an increase 
over the previous day, but every year should 
show an increase over the previous year. 
Again, if one sees an advertisement day after 
day, the impression is gradually gained that the 
advertiser must be a good man to deal with. 
There is no denying that it is human nature to 
go where the crowd is, and naturally one ex- 
pects a crowd at a store that advertises con- 
tinually ; not only expects it, but finds it. Bs. 
sides, everybody knows that advertising costs 
money, and to do good advertising one must be 
doing a good business. The two go together, 
no matter which way you look at it. Every- 
body knows that the store doing a big business 
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can sell cheaper and can have a better stock ; 
so that is the place to trade.—Sacramento 
(Cal.) Bee. 


—__+o+—____ 
TO ADVERTISE NEBRASKA. 

The Burlington Route has announced a prize 
contest for the best letters written about Ne- 
braska. The letters are intended for publica- 
tion in Eastern farm journals, and are to be 
written in such a way as to impress the reader 
with the belief that any industrious man who 
comes to Nebraska with the intention of lozat- 
ing here permanently has as good a chance of 
ar a competency as at any time in the 
State’s history. The conditions of the contest 
are as follows: Letters must be written on only 
one side of the paper. Letters should not be 
less than 150 nor more than 500 words in 
length. They should be addressed to J. Fran- 
cis, general passenger agent, Burlington Route, 
Omaha, Neb., and mailed in time to reach 
Omaha not later than December 31st. All con- 
tributions, whether prize winners or not, shall 
become the property of the Burlington & Mis- 
souri River R. R. Letters which are accom- 

anied by photos clear enough to be reproduced 
by the half-tone process will, other things-being 
even, be given the preference in awarding 
prizes. The first prize is $25, the second $15, 
the third $10, ten fourth prizes of $5 each. 

+e 

Tue man who advertises to be understood 
should steer clear of humor, and rhymes, and 
proverbs and philosophy. Many people are 
wholly lacking in the sense of humor, Others 
never read verse of any kind. Most of the 

ople like their reading matter undiluted. 

f hay fancy philosophy they know where to 
find it. When they turn to the advertising col- 
umns of their daily or weekly paper it is to find 
out where they can supply their wants at the 
most reasonable rates.—Bates. 





Printers’ INK numbers among 


its readers the keenest business 


men of earth, whose interest it 


sustains and _ holds. 


No. other 


journal can fill its place. 


D. D. 


MARTIN, 


Secretary Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 17, 1898. 
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THE queerest and most unique block in Chi- 
cago is the little short one in Van Buren street, 

tween Custom House place and Clark street. 
From in front of the little shops hangs a con- 
glomerate mass of small signs so thickly clus- 
tered together as to actually prevent the passer- 
by from coeing the windows and fronts a short 
distance ahead. Nowhere else can such an ar- 
ray of signs be found. Apparently the small 
tradespeople of the block have gone sign crazy. 
Before some of the doors are signs to the num- 
ber of a half score or more. In several places 


there is not room enough left to swing another 
single shingle. They are at every distance 
above the ground, from the basement signs to 
the gigantic tin beer glass over the saloon 
door, and they are as thick on horizontal planes 
as they are vertically. In few parts of the city 
are overhead signboards allowed, but here they 
swing above the sidewalk in wildest profusion. 
They have grown and flourished like weeds, 
until they now furnish a sight, the absurdity of 
which instantly strikes the passer-by who vent- 
ures into the block.—Chéicago (/Ul.) Tribune. 














ONE MAN’S VIEWS. 


I can understand how the picture of a pretty 
woman, with pretty teeth, can add to the mer- 
its of an advertisement for a preparation for 
the teeth, but just how the picture of an actress 
can give particular value to an advertisement 
of a horse rake or a steam pump I can not un- 
derstand. The value of an illustration, as I 
see it, is to call attention to the argument, the 
talk, with the people. It has no other value, 
and this result may often be obtained more 
satisfactorily by the use of display type and a 
generous proportion of blank space. The ad- 
vent of the half-tone marked the beginning of 
the craze for art advertising. It is so easy to 
reproduce a pretty photograph in half-tone and 
insert it in an advertisement, making an attract- 
ive effect in the proof, that advertisers have 
fallen into the habit of getting up their adver- 
tising in this way. This is a mistake. It takes 
all the individuality out of advertising. It takes 
all the force and expression out of it. There 
is no individuality in the work of the camera— 
no characteristic slant to it. Advertising, above 
everything else, should have individuality, 
character. Half-tone work is colorless, oa 
insipid. The wood cut well done is pre-emi- 
nently the thing for the advertiser. It is full 
of force. It stands out clean cut, with blood 
and beef and brawn in it. Englishmen, and we 
can learn a good deal from them, will have 
nothing but the wood cut—the best and boldest 
advertisers, 1 mean. The half-tone can not be 


printed satisfactorily except on coated paper, 
and no advertiser should pay the price to have 
it so printed.— Munsey. 


>> 
THE VANISHING SUPERLATIVES. 
In an address on advertising recently before 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 





at New York, E. H. Morse, head of a business - 


college at Hartford, Conn., said : 
“Right here let me say that the day of su- 
rlatives is past, and yet business colleges, 
institutions which are supposed to be the most 
progressive and up-to-date, are using the word 
best’ and the word ‘ largest,’ the word ‘ only’ 
and other words of the same character, as 
though these words were just coined. Don’t 
say your college is the ‘best’ college, don’t 
say it is the ‘ largest ’ college, and by all means 
don’t say that your school is the ‘on y’ school, 
because people are better educated than to 
swallow these statements. If your college is 
the best, say in your advertisement why it is 
the best; if it is the largest, tell the people 
what made it the largest. If you want to use 
the word ‘ only,’ then supplement it with some 
one of your specialties, and be very careful at 
that how you use it.” 


—__+o+—___ 

Don’t mistake gush and flourish for enthu- 
siasm. To be successful an ad must be enthu- 
siastic, it is true, but the enthusiasm should be 
deep, earnest, solid, sensible, vigorous and 
honest.— Bates, 
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The Price Cutting Evil 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., the largest 
dealers in the world in the sporting 
goods line, have adopted a change in 








their business methods and will here- 
after sell to retailers direct. A copy 
of their plan is given herewith : 


New YORK AND CHICAGO. 
mber 1, 1 

In these days of close competition in all 
lines of trade, the questions that claim the 
consideration of all successful manufact- 
urers are numerous. 

The first, and most important, is How to 
reach the consumer with the smallost cost of 
distribution. 

The second, and almost equally important, 
is, How to insure a fair profit to the retail 
dealer. 

The third, and vitally important one, when 
taken intoconsideration with the other prob- 
lems, is, How to prevent unfair, demoraliz 
ing “price cutters" from securing a quan- 
tity of well-known and largely advertised 
articles and offering same as *‘leaders,” at 
about cost, or, in many cases, less than 
cost—all of which tends to degrade the qual- 
ity of goods and ruin the small and legitimate 
retail dealer, who is entitled to a fair living 
profit. 

HOW WE SHALL Do IT. 

After most careful thought and considera- 
tion we have answered these questions to 
our satisfaction in the fuilowing manner, 
and we have decided to conduct our business 
in future on the following tines: 

SELL TO RETAILERS DIRECT. 

We shall aim to reach the consumer 
through the medium of the responsible and 
legitimate retail dealer, towhom we shall go 
direct with our complete line of Trade- 
Marked Athletic Goods and other specialties 
that we manufacture and control. By doing 
away with the intermediate jobbers’ profit, 
we are enabled toand Will give a uniform net 
trade price on each article to any responsible 
and legitimate dealer carrying a stock of 
these goods—the same to large and small, 
regardless of quantity. 

ONE PRICE EVERYWHERE. 

As a condition of purchase by the retail 
dealer of our Trade Marked Athletic Goods, 
or other specified articles that we control, 
we shall insist that such goods be sold ata 
uniform retail price throughout the United 
States, fixed by us—ne more and no less. 

NO CUTTING OF PRICES. 

We shall aim to prevent any unusuall 
large purchases or ap accumulation of stoc 
by any price-cutting dealer, thus reducing to 
the minimum the opportunity of any such 
dealer continuing a sale of our g satacut 
price. We shall positively refuse to sell any 
dealer, directly or indirectly, large or small, 
who persists in cutting prices on any of our 
Trade Marked Goods. 

NO INTERMEDIATE PROFITS. 


In carrying out this new method of distribu- 
tion, it becomes absolutely necessary to dis- 
continue snpp!ying our Trade-Marked Goods 
to jobbers or jobbing purposes, for, in order 
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to carry out the pneval plan outlined above, 
we must control the source from which the 
dealer draws his supply, thus preventing 
“price cutters” from obtaining our Trade- 
Marked goods from a friendly jobber that 
can not be obtained directly from us. 


HIGHEST QUALITY GOODS AT LOWEST PRICES. 


It shall be our aim to furnish the public, at 
regular established: prices, with standard 
goods of a grade or quality commensurate 
with the price. Our factory facilities are im- 
measurably ater t of any other 
house in ourline in the world. We now manu 
facture in our own factories, operated by our 
selves, nearly everything bearing our name. 
which enables us to maintain the highes 
quality and at the same time furnish the 
goods at the lowest possible rates. The repu 
tation of our goods for quality, which has 
been made in nearly a quarter of acentury of 
successful business, has not been a thing of 
chance, but has only been acquired by manu- 
facturing with the utmost care and giving to 
the public Athletic Goods of the very best 

e that could be manufactured. 
A SURE AND STEADY PROFIT. 

Our plan provides a fair and reasonable 
profit to the retail dealer on all our goods: a 
profit that will be satisfactory and amply 
sufficient forany business economically con- 
ducted. Dealers who are in search of *‘ job 
lots” and profits of 100 to 200 per cent must 
look elsewhere. They can not get it out of 
our goods, but they can make a fair, reason- 
able and sure profit and give the public the 
very best goods, with our guarantee behind 
each article. 

AT FIXED PRICES. 


There will be no ** jockeying” allowed in 
quate any more than in price, and we think 
the public in this age of circus advertising 
and “ bargain days” will welcome thechange 
to standard goods at absolutely fixed prices, 
in which their interest not only commences 
with the purchase, but continues by a liberal 
guarantee of the manufacturer, both as to 
quality of material and workmanship. 

SUCCESS ASSURED. 

We feel confident that this radical change 
in merchandising will be popular with the 
reputable and responsible retail dealers in 
Athletic Goods, in whose interest it is largely 
made, and with their support and co-opera- 
tion we are confident of its success. We 
know it will be popular with the public, who 
will be getting the best goods for the money 
that have ever been made, and will be able 
to procure oui Trade Marked line of goods 
cheaper than ever before. 

THE SPALDING POLICY. 

Every article bearing the Spalding Trade- 
Mark carries with it not only our guarantee 
of quenez, but also a confidence to a most 
critical clientage that it will satisfactorily 
serve the purpose for which it is intended. 

WE WANT YOUR NAME. 


We would respectfully request such mer- 
chants as may be interested in this particu- 
lar line of business to write us, that we may 
place their names among our list of custom- 
ers. This will insure their getting, without 
further request, all catalogue matter as soon 
as published, also notice of any change in 
prices, of new goods, end other information 
that may prove mutually beneficial. 

WILL YOU HELP Us? 

We respectfully ask the co operation of «1! 
responsible and legitimate retail dealers in 
athletic goods throughout the United States, 
confidently believing that by such co-«-pera- 
tion the Athletic Goods business can be res- 
cued from the present unprofitable and de- 
moralized condition into which it has been 
placed by unfairand unbusinesslike methods 
of certain price-cutting dealers and quality- 
destroying manufacturers. 


Respectfully, 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 
New York and Chicago. 
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INDEX TO AMERICAN TRADE. 

The card index files of American manufact- 
urers and business houses, which the Philadel- 
phia commercial museum has had in prepara- 
tion for several months, are now being sent 
abroad to be placed in chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, exchanges or American con- 
sulates in forty-five of the leading commercial 
cities of the world. By the end of the present 

ear the museum expects to have in the file cab- 
inet the names of 5,000 of the leading manu- 
facturers and business houses of the United 
States. This file of American business men is 
regarded as one of the most unique methods 
ever devised for announcing American manu- 
facturers abrcad, Every arrangement has been 
made with correspondents abroad for the plac- 
ing of the cabinets in places where they are 
sure to be consulted by merchants desiring to 
buy the manufactured product of the Unittd 
States or see what our manufacturers have to 
sell. There are sixty drawers in the cabinet, 
which is made of quartered oak and is a hand- 
some piece of furniture. Each drawer contains 
cards of a different line of manufacture. Each 
house subscribing has one or more cards in- 
dexed under different headings. In addition 
to the name and address of the firm, each card 
has onit a summary of the firm’s line of busi- 
ness or the specialty in which it deals. The 
cards in the cabinet will be kept up to date, 
and the system is such that a single card can 
be corrected, added or withdrawn at any time. 
—Public Opinion. 


ato ee 
NOT A BAD POINT. 
Testimonials are a good thing in an adver- 
tisement when there is room for them, but they 
must be used with discretion. Many manufact- 
urers ask purchasers for letters of commenda- 
tion, and the usual reply is, ““Oh, I don’t know 
how to write one. You write it and I will sign 
it.” Such a testimonial is worse than useless. 
It is harmful, and especiailyis it harmful if sev- 
eral or the same kind are used together, Every 
man has a certain style about his writing, and 
the public soon learns it. If he writes his 
own testimonials the people know it, and the 
are apt to set him down as a fraud even thoug’ 
the letters may have genuine signatures to them. 
Take some horny handed old farmer whose 
writing can omy be read, and his homely 
sentence or two will have more effect on an in- 
tending purchaser than the easy flowing sonor- 
ous sentences of the literary man. The public 
knows instinctively that the farmer uses farm 
implements and that the literary man does not. 
The farmer knows what he is writing about, 
and the latter does not know a horse rake from 
a potato digger.—A gricultural Advertising. 


FIXED EXPENSES AND ADVERTISING. 

Every retail merchant must have a store 
as well asa stock, and pay rent or its equiv- 
alent. He must buy heat, light, service, 
transportation, postage—in fact, a host of 
things. He can not get along without them. 
They are sometimes called the “fixed charges” 
of the business. But having all those ex- 
penses does not bring business. The one 
thing needed is publicity—that people should 
know him and that he has something which 
they need or want. If the expenses are 10 per 
cent without advertising make them 12 or 14 
per cent with advertising, and double or quad- 
ruple the business.—Men's Out/itter. 

—— +o - 

Tue value of the daily newspaper as the best 
means of reaching the American people is more 
conclusively demonstrated as time goes on, 
and progressive business men are finding to 
their most complete satisfaction every year that 
it stands unrivaled asan advertising medium.— 
Columbus (Ohio) Journal, , 
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WORTH MEMORIZING. 

Don’t make the mistake of weighing adver- 
tising by what it costs. 

It is impossible to pay too much for advertis- 
ing—if it pays. 

othing is cheaper than costly advertising 
that brings big, profitable returns. 

othing is more expensive than “‘ cheap” 
advertising that brings no results. 

If a newspaper charges you fift 
line and every line brings you a dolla 
you’ve got a regular Klondike. 

If a newspaper charges you fifty cents a 
square foot and you never hear from it, you are 
pouring money into a rat-hole. 

Advertising is merchandise. 

Buy the kind you can make a profit on, no 
matter what it costs. 

Have nothing to do with the unprofitable 
kind, no matter how low the price is.—Bates. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


GEORGIA. 


\OUTHERN FARMER, Athens, Ga. Leading 
«) Southern agricultural publication. Thrift 
people read it; 22,000 monthly. Covers Sout 
and Southwest. Advertising rate. very low. 


WISCONSIN. 


‘|°HE WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, Racine, 
Wis., isthe only English general farm paper 
rinted inthe State. Reaches more prosperous | 
isconsin farmers than all others. 


cents a 
r profit, 























Displayed Advertisements. 
so cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


THE 


‘Arizona Republican, 


A MODERN NEWSPAPER. 
HAS NO RIVAL IN TRE GREAT SOUTHWEST. | 


It is printed every day in the year 
at Phoenix the liveliest town of its 
class in the United States. 








Information as to rates of 


H. 0. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. | 








| 
| advertise in 


The Evening Journal 


Average Circulation 
in 1897, 


14,756 
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[The Great Lakes Territory 


is covered fully by 
The 


Detroit Suns 


Drop us a postal 
for rates. 


Detroit Suns, Detroit, Mich. 
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TO GET CUSTOMERS «assess 


Actual Average Circulation for November, 
December 
and January, 
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The Bicycle Trade and Rider, 


WEST OF THE RIVER, 


IS ONLY REACHED THROUGH 


THE CYCLING WEST 


Let us help you get agents where 
you have none, and help the agents 
you have, by advertising vour goods 
before the riders in their vicinity. 


WE HELP BOTH. 


NO OTHER CYCLE PAPER REACHES 
OUR FIELD. 


WE ARE ALONE. 


Write us for special inducements. 


The Cycling West Publishing Co. 
i BOX 133. DENVER, COL. 

















their favorite family paper — 


OF JERSEY CITY, WN. J. 


BARAAAA IS 


15,407 
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An Advertiser 


Can tell his story 
to all the people of Central Pennsylvania 








through the columns of THE PATRIOT. 


THE PAT&RO0T CO., Harrisburg, Paz 

















et 


THE WESTERN WORLD 


Publiched at 
88 and 92 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, IIL, 
$ Goes to people who buy by mail. Try it, 
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Start the Year Right ® “<er{ising Jo te tow 


Frank Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly 


For # Quarter Century now 10c., $1.00 a year. 
. Leading Features of the January Number: 


Covers in colors and gold. 
Complete Story of the “‘Sinking of the Merrimac and the Cape 
ture and Imprisonment of the Crew at Santiago.’’ 
By OSBORN W. DEIGNAN, U.S. Navy, Helmsman of the Merrimac. 








Bret Harte’s “ Jack Ham!in’s Mediation.” Preneat Coppee’s ‘“‘ The Orphan of Belle- 


. ro st ” ville.’’ 
Joaquin Miler’s “In a Kloniike Cabin. Egerton Castle’s New Serial, ““April Bloom,” 
Thomas Dawley’s ‘‘ Campaigning with (Author *‘ The Pride of Jennico.”) 
Gomez.” Marquise Lanza’s ‘* Women in Politics.” 
All richly illustrated. 


The Monthly Editions, beginning with 200 ooo copies 
January number will not be less than Z guaranteed. 
Advertising Rates—for a Limited Period; 

Per page (s}gx 8 inches, 224 Agate lines}, $200. Half and quarter pages pro rata ; $1.25 
per agate line. ime discounts: 5 per cent for 3 months, 10 per cent for 6 months, 20 per 
cent for 12 months. 


FRANK LESLIE PUBLISHING HOUSE, 141-143 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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To be in 


Advertiser 


Means to be very close to the homes and hearts of 
the entire population of that city. Kates can be 
had of PERRY LUKENS, Jr., 29 Tribune Building, 
New York, or 


The Advertiser Co. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


| The } 
Montgomery | 
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Nickell Led 27 out of 30! 


NEw ENGLAND ADVERTISING AGENCY. 








Pus. NICKELL MAGAZINE, Boston, Mass. 





Dear Sirs:—In response to your inquiry, I am 
pleased to say that our advertisers who are using The 
Nickell are getting excellent and even surprising results. 
In one instance where we used a quarter page, The 
Nickell in results stood third in a list of thirty mediums, 
which included the strongest and best in the country. 
While we expected good results, we did not think that 
The Nickell could do such work, and we feel that we 
owe it to you to acknowledge that we were mistaken in 
our estimate of its pulling powers. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) WALTER C. LEWIS, Manager. 


It Pays THE NICKELL MAGAZINE, 
Advertisers. 4 Alden Court, Boston, Mass 
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Printers’ Ink 


appeals to every business and 
profession, through its high educa- 
tional standard and superior busi- 
ness and educational principles. It 
has made advertising an art by 
giving it literary as well as com- 
mercial merit, and placing it ona 
higher level. It teaches success- 
ful business methods through 
successful advertising methods, 
and successful advertising meth- 
ods through practical results. It 
shows how to advertise in the 


most effective, inexpensive, simple . 


and yet artistic way, so the reader 
becomes a buyer. It is hostile to 
misrepresentation, demands that 
advertising be possessed of a gen- 
uineness that makes it dependable, 
and contends that ‘“ honesty is the 
best policy” in advertising as well 
as in all other things. 


_J. F. MARION. 
Room 1005, P. O. Drawer 1536. 


Philadelphia, June 22, 1898. 























PRINTERS’ INK. 





A MIGHTY GOOD 





BUSINESS FRIEND. 











I do not value PRINTERS’ INK be- 
cause of the amount which I can take 
bodily from its pages and appropriate 
to my own use, but for the suggestive 
thoughts which enable me to put fresh 
life into my business; to see unneces- 
sary expenses; to invest money judi- 
ciously ; to handle every phase of the 
perplexing problem of business so that 
the solution will give asa result—profit. 
I presume that in time my experience 
would teach many of the things which 
I get from PRINTERS’ INK, but one hard 
experience might cripple me so finan- 
cially that I would not be able to profit 
by the valuable lesson. I am willing 
to accept the varied experiences of 
others, and I know of no better place 
to observe them than through the pages 
of PRINTERS’ INK. If a number of men 
have found that a certain policy has 
lost money for them, I want to avoid 
that policy. If some of the most suc- 
cessful men of to-day have found certain 
methods to be good, safe methods, I 
shall feel like following their lead. 
PRINTERS’ INK is worth more to me 
than the interviews which any one man 
might secure from the leading business 
men of the country, and such a man 
would cost me, in salary and expenses, 
at least $3,000 per year. PRINTERS’ 
INK is a mighty good business friend. 

Joun Hur.sut, 47 West Street. 
Rutland, Vt., May 25, 1898. 
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The wonderful part of my 


devotion to Printers’ Ink lies in 








the fact that I am not particularly 
interested in advertising from a 
; feted standpoint; yet I read it 
from first to last page, showing 
how cleverly edited and how in- 
teresting even strictly business can 
be made. I have entire charge of 
the advertising of our firm, and 


can truly say that Printers’ Inx 


igre OREN 


has been a source of great benefit 


to me Gustav Danirt, 


ba ea 


Office of ARNOLD, LOUCHHEIM & Co., 
Manufac:uring Clothiers, 1021 Filbert St. 


Philadelphia, June 24, 1898. 
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If my work is as good as some kind 
critics would lead the public to believe, it is 
largely due to Printers’ Ink, as I have 
learned the greater portion of what I know 
about advertising from reading its pages. 
Since 1895 I have continued the study of 
PRINTERS’ INK, and every issue gained some- 
thing from it. In 1896 I opened and con- 
ducted the advertising for the great New 
York store of Siegel-Cooper Co. It is now 
a matter of commercial history how they 
outstripped every competitor and during 
the first three and a half months of their ex- 
istence did a business of $3,000,000 and 
cleared a profit of over $90,000, thus far 
eclipsing the record of any other new store 
since the world began. More recently in 
my general business I have written adver- 
tising for many other large and prosperous 
New York retail concerns, among which are: 
The Joseph H. Bauland Co., Brill Bros., 
Hackett, Carhart & Co., etc.,etc. If I have 
contributed somewhat to these successes, 
my ability to do so grew from knowledge 
acquired through the study of PRINTERS’ 
Ink and experience gained in carrying out 
its precepts. CHAS. F. JONES. 


New York, Dec. 25, 1897. 7 
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A MAGAZINE PROPOSITION. 


By Charles Austin Bates. 

GENTLEMEN—<As I said in my recent conversa- 
a with your directors, I believe that you are 

inap to use ine advertising with 
great advantage. I believe that advertising in 
media of general circulation will eventually 
bring you very much greater returns than local 
advertising either in newspapers or street cars. 
The country can be covered for very much less 
money in papers of general circulation than it 
can in local papers. 

For instance, it would cost you from five to 
eight thousand dollars tocover New England 
in even a fairly thorough way in newspapers and 
street cars. New England is comparatively a 
small portion of the country, and one which can 
be covered with newspaper advertising at per- 
haps less expense than any other section. 

Now, by using publications of general circu- 
lation such as the Ladies’ Home Journal and 
Munsey’s Magazine you will reach a very 
large portion of all the people worth reaching 
in New England, and at the same time cover the 
States in which you are already working, in ad- 
dition to preparing the way for the introduction 
of your goods into entirely new territory. 

In using the papers of general circulation you 
can use accent coma 
papers, and you can thus make your advertising 
much more impressive and will brir z your trade- 
marks into greater and quicker prominence. 

With a list of seven publications you can get 
over three million circulation. I believe that in 
these seven publications there is comparatively 
little duplication ; so little,in fact, that I think 
we may safely say that an advertisement in 
these public.tions will go into three million 
separate homes. 

According to the latest census figures ae 
are about fourteen million homes in the entire 
United States, so that with this three million 
circulation you would be reaching more than 
one-fifth of all the people in the United States. 
When you take out the large number of —_—_ 
who can’t or don’t read newspapers, you 

figure that you are reaching with this 
-_ ——. hd one-fourth of 
le wo 
“Weekele ertised in all the yy in the 
country at an expenditure of several hundred 
thousand dollars a year x you could not be sure 
that you reached every — 
I believe that in proportion to circulation a 
Eecmnore people than any local n eornonper. 
ore 
in many cases the Ic local newspaper rie bou or 
taken moanty 8 one a mates of habit. 
bought because people want 
ae more thoroughly 
per. They are read more leisurely 
ey are taken =D > at leisure times. e 
woman mn whe e reads it when her 
mind is free, and “he Ceads bo @ matter < 
choice and amusement. If eo reads & at 
per at all, she reads it pt. ‘alittle 8 ™: 
os of duty. and it is glanced at hurriedly an: 
throw: 
Ido hot believe that bo newspapers are nearly 
as t 











80 es for general adver- 
The ane "that women read in the 

papers is the advertising of local mer- 
chants, and icularly the advertisements 0! 
department res that Jive daily business news 
—pricesand information about — les that are 
to. be A campaign of 
education such as yours must be is best taken 


up in the nes. 

I have prepared a rough sketch of an otvertign 
ment to occu the last cover 
Ladies’ Home Journal. If you will ad: ‘hie T 
think you will see what | am , 4 at, without 
any exp! jon. When an order was received 
from a town in which the goods were not = 
sale, I cheald of course expect to take up 
matter with local dealers in that town and -~ 
ao start business with them {mamediatel iy 


It can be done. 
You can open accounts that way cheaper than 
youc can by traveling oo yl Thus you may have 
and t accounts scattered 
all over the —- y and you may take up a8tate 
or section of States whenever you are ready. 
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Your travelers can fill all the gape. If you had 
one man in atown they can use him as a lever 
on the others. This system of mail drumming 
on the dealers in connection with the advertising 
~- epee that can be developed a little later 


"What I want to urge n you at the present 
is a back cover page of ¢ Padies? ies’ Home Jour- 
nal. It will cost you 00, less 5 per cent cash 


as t, 
lrealize that this is saber a lump of 
money to put at once into one spot, bas ny ex- 
perience has been that it is the best advert ing 
and the pennant ad vertising that can be boug 
I am satisfi that it will il’ be worth to you wali 
that it will aa. and it will do more at this time 
y e-marks than any other one 
thing you could do. 
The copy} am sending you can of course be 
revised. ‘e will have plenty of time for tl that, 
but the space must be reserved at once if we are 
to use it. The rest of the « advertising that I su; 
gest for you can wait for a little more delibera’ 
consideration. 
Aras @ my suggestions are as follows; use the 
y +m HOME JOURNAL. 


Tabane alent Gan each. MRSS 
Total for the Sorneh. peswetoud $12,000 
6 I is b0Esdheccccccsced 2,400 
6 Eel page ads at $200................. eK} 





Total $2,430 

Making a total for these three of $18, iso gross. 

In addition to this I would take up fost ogee 

cultural rs, pamely, Farm and 4 
300,000 circ ] i 

300,000 circulati 








L pay I would “spend approx- 
imately $1,500 each, $6,000in all, making your 

riation in’ $24,030, or 2,000 per month 
for a year. These, you understand, are the 


on } aia cept the Ladies’ Home J 
es’ e Jour- 
nal I would place | the advertising on a basis of 
10 per cent on the net cost, t is, I ves 
ive you all the discounts and commissions t 
may be able to secure, billing you at the = 
pny charged to me, adding 10 per cent for my 


**The S Ladies’ Home Seopa i > mastienRy the 
same basis, but must be a different 
form. I received from A, ae a discount 
of 5 per cent for cash and 10 per cent advertising 
agent’s commission. 1 am permitted to give 
Fg the5 47 cent discount for cash if you pay 

he cash in advance, but that is all I can 
It on the Journal. The only difference is is hat 

the case of the Journal I 

e gross price less the cash discount, and on 
eo other pene you would pay me 10 per cent 
on the ne price 

— the 10 per cent t net yon pay me I P nes 

look after the placing and checking of the ad- 
vertising, the — a of copy, and = 
iden 





pay for al line 
End electrotyping, which wou! ld 
hs at what it costs me, plus 10 per 

am more than ever enthusiastic , = the 
opportunity i that you have for the introduction 


our good 
"You have every element of success. You have 
that are better than anything else of — 

ind on the 1 Tmarket. You give a 
tity for the —— price. Your capacity is Tene. 


tically unlim' 

The management of your wartates is in effi- 
cient and energetic hands, so that the work of 
the advertiser ees be thoroughly backed up 
and made use 

So far asI am on to see, the only thing Ld 
you now need is good acvertising, so that w 
you have to cell tan y_be known to the ple te to 
_ ‘ou wish to to sell it. Itis veer seldom that 

consider a proposition hich I have 

4 so confidence as I _ ~ in 9 ours. oe 

sure that | can make your ad el cortatn th 

Tassure you that, if T did not feel certain that thi this 

ne advertising was the right thing for 

you I should not oe ape Me it on you. f— 4. of 

real et ape fit that I shall make on the advertis- 

Ihave is, as you will readily under- 

stand tween, 100 fe to weigh with me against 
your interest in the matter. 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES. 
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What 
Mennen 
Says : 


Ever meet 
Gerhard Mennen— 
he of Talcum 
Powder fame? If 
not, you’ve missed 
meeting cne of the 
shrewdest and most 
successful adver- 
tisers of the present 
day. Genial as ge- 
nial can be, he 
looks at you and 
smiles, seemingly 
agrecing with all 
you say, but when it comes to giving an order—you’'ll find he knows 
just what he wants and just what is right to pay. 

He’s hard to suit~-very hard, but a mighty good friend when you 
give him proper service. We've done some business with him and 
here's his opinion of what we did : 





The cards are simply.great! I give you full 
credit for advertising Mennen’s Talcum Powder 
in a breezy, original, clever way and any adver- 
tiser who wants right work at right prices had 
better send for you quick. 


Yours sincerely, 
GERHARD MENNEN. 


What we have done for Mennen we can do for Brown or Jones 
or Smith or whatever your name may be. 








The Gibbs 
G ibb Good & 
iDDs Williams 
& Litho- Building 
Williams graphers 68 
Co New 


Chambers St. 


“Two heads are better than one” 
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American Newspaper 


DIRECTORY! 


—_—Da ea>—- 


AFTER 30 YEARS OF HONEST LABOR AND 
PERSISTENT APPLICATION, 


The American Newspaper Directory 


has been brought to 


A HIGH STANDARD OF PERFECTION 


AND BEAUTY. 
——2O2028— 


By Honesty of Purpose, 
Attention to Detail, 


And a Constant Disposition to Expose wseeipiont 
Practice, 


The publishers have collected the most RELIABLE STATISTICS per- 
taining toall newspapers published in the United States and Canada. 
While its primary object is to furnish information about newspa- 
pers, which is necessary to every advertiser, its 


GAZETTEER FEATURES 485 Foy de CREAT 
TO THOSE WHO NEED BUSINESS FACTS 
CONCERNING ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY. 


("Those who give it a test find that benefit follows its close ac- 
quaintance. Frequent use makes it indispensable. Taking into 
consideration the enormous amount of work involved in compilation, 
cost of printing, publishing, etc., and the incalculable value to ad- 
vertisers and business men generally, the price at which the 
D1REcTorY is sold, 


$65, Express Paid, 


should secure it a place in every office. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 


Publishers, 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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EVERY DAY BRINGS SANTA CLAUS. 
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The Postman is the Advertisers Santa Claus. 
His gifts in the form of checks and orders will bring him to 
you every day by the constant use of our lists. 


Drop us a line and let us tell you something about our 
1,500 prosperous country weeklies. 

Papers that go into the homes and are read thoroughly. 

Papers that cover the great States of Illinois, Ohio, Mich. 
igan, Indiana, lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska 
and South Dakota. 

Papers that the leading advertisers of the country use 
because they pay. 


Your name and address on a postal card will bring catalogue 
with full particulars as to papers, rates, etc. Address 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 93 So. Jefferson Street, Chicago. 
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How to the full value of advertising b; 
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STORE MANAGEMENT. 


rightly ducting the busi 
cious system of advertising. . 


By Chas. F. Fones. 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit plans for criticism, or to give their views 
upon any subject discussed in this department. Address Chas. F. Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 


, and how to 











H. O’Neill & Co. recently got out a 
very neat little booklet telling about 
the various merchandise items, etc., in 
their store. H. O’Neill & Co.'s book- 
let to my mind is a much better adver- 
tising production than their newspaper 
advertisements, and the reason is prob- 
ably that Mr. Eaton, who wrote the 
booklet, was allowed to get it up to 
suit himself, whcreas in the newspaper 
advertisements he has been hampered 
by trying to follow the ideas of some 
one else. One*dage of the booklet 
mentioned dwelis upon prices, and a 
reproduction of this page will serve as 
an example of tiie style in which the 
booklet is written throughout, the in- 
troductory talks io the departments of 
course being followed with price quo- 
tations. 

THE ABC OF STOREKEEPING. 

Whatever progress we may have made in the 
science of storekeeping, we must always go 
back to first principles. The alphabet of store- 
keeping is to get the prices right. Already, 
you accept our store news as strictly true. You 
show your appreciation of our prompt and care- 
ful service. You have learned that goods of a 
reliable quality—intrinsic worth—are the kind 
we sell exclusively, but, after that, what inter- 
ests you first, and most, and always, is price. 

CHANCES FOR ECONOMY. 

The O’Neill store means most to those who 
have least money to spend. There are hosts of 
good things here that cost but a few pennies 
each, and we’re just as much at your service 
whether you spend five cents or five dollars. 
All the stocks are streaked with economical 
prices, and those who must of necessity figure 
close are helped to greater comfort in conse- 
quence. You can buy cheap here without get- 
ting shoddy, and you can depend on a hearty 
welcome, no matter how little you buy. 


*,* 


The hardest business problem in 
the world is the one which confronts 
the man who takes hold of an old 
store that has run in a rut for years 
and tries to infuse into it new life and 
better methods. It is much easier to 
take a new store and start off fresh 
than to eradicate the evils of even a 
good store which has been headed in 
the wrong direction. Here is one of 
the reorganization advertisements of 
Journeay & Burnham’s store in Brook- 
lyn. A great many people have got- 
ten the idea that Journeay & Burn- 


poorer 


ham are behind the times and high in 
prices. Whether this is true or not, 
it is not a good idea for people to en- 
tertain about a store. The heading to 
the advertisement below shows one of 
the talks that Mr. Gibson has used 
with the hope of counteracting -this 
sentiment. 
STEPPING FORWARD. 

The Journeay & Burnham store does not de- 
pend on the traditions of the past for its suc- 
cess in the future. Its policy is one of prog- 
ress and expansion. It seeks to unite the best 
of the years gone by with the most approved 
modern merchandising methods. hatever 
does not conform with this endeavor will have 
to go, and go quickly. Already the store from 
top to bottom is feeling the pulse-beat of: new 
life. It is to-day the lightest, brightest, clean- 
est, cheeriest and most comfortable shopping 
place in the five boroughs. No better goods 
than Journeay & Burnham’s can be*found in 
any store in the world. Quality is probably 
the mainspring of their business success, and 
quality will be as zealously guarded in the fu- 
ture as in the past. No, madam, the prices are 
not high. Quality for quality, yard for yard, 
width for width, and count for count, prices 
here are as low as they are elsewhere, if not 
lower. 

But if you have never tried the store, don’t 
take our say so for it. Come and see for your- 
self. A few hints of special activities follow. 


*% 
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I am in receipt of a good many let- 
ters asking me to give advice on vari- 
ous subjects which is not at all in line 
with the object of this department. 
Most of these I am of course neces- 
sarily compelled to consign. to the 
waste basket. I want to as closely as 
possible confine myself to giving ad- 
vice on business management and ad- 
vertising to persons actually in busi- 
ness. Where persons are not in busi- 
ness of some sort, or wish advice of a 
personal nature, their communications 
are usually not interesting enough to 
be printed or replied to in the columns 
of PRINTERS’ INK. The following is 
one of the kind of letters that I fre- 
quently receive, but which I do not 
care to regularly give space to: 

PERRYVILLE, Ohio. 
Mr. Charles F. Jones, New Vork: 

Dear Mr. Joners—Having read many of 
your articles in Printers’ Ink, and having 
great faith in you as an authority on advertis- 
ing, I write you, believing that if you will give 
my case one moment’s thought you will aid me 
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in deciding a momentous question. Mr. Jones, 
I have met a waterloo. I can not decide upon 
a profession. I have been a little of every- 
thing. I feel now that I must decide upon some 
line of business and concentrate all my ability 
in that line. I am 23 years of age, single, 
fairly educated, no bad habits, and have a de- 
sire for one:of the following professions : jour- 
nalism, advertising and law. Which offers the 
greater inducements? Is it difficult for a good 
advertising manager to obtain a_ position? 
What inducements does the profession of ad- 
vertising offer? I earnestly entreat you not to 
consign this letter to the waste basket without 
giving me an answer. Where could one attend 
a school of advertising or journalism? Please 
let me hear from you. Very eat 
R. 


It will be impossible for me to de- 
cide what profession you ought to fol- 
low without knowing you personally 
and knowing what your ability is. 

I believe that a person can make 
the greatest success in the line which 
he likes best, provided circumstances 
are favorable to his getting a start in 
such a line. I think the law, the ad- 
vertising line or journalism offer equal 
opportunities to the man who in a 
general way is adapted to any of them 
and who has the necessary determina- 
tion to push his talent to a successful 
end. There are law schools in abun- 
dance. A good school of advertising 
or journalism does not exist, as far as 
I have any knowledge. I hear of such 
things occasionally, but I have never 
yet known of any person who derived 
any benefit from them. The only way 
to study journalism or advertising is 
through actual experience in the office 
of some such business. 

If I wanted to study journalism or 
advertising, I would try and get a po- 
sition somewhere in these lines, and 
if I could not get a position at pay 
and could afford it, I would take a 
position without pay for six months or 
a year. I would begin at the lowest 
rung, even if it were that of an office 
boy, depending upon my exertions to 
demonstrate my fitness for something 
better. * 


“THe Youtn’s ApvocaTE.” } 
NASHVILLE, Tenn. 
Chas. F. Jones, New York: 

Dear Sitr—Being a regular subscriber of 
PRINTERS’ INK, we have watched with interest 
your department. We submit the sixteen-page 
inclosed booklet for your criticism. Yours 
truly, 

Youtu’s ADVOCATE PuBLIsHING Co., 


er . 
The sixteen page booklet which ac- 
companied this letter makes some very 
strong statements, and it goes as far 
toward backing up these statements as 
any ordinary booklet could. I like the 
arrangement of the booklet, because it 
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is.convenient to handle and has in the 
front a table of contents that bring out 
in brief the many points that are ar- 
gued at kength in the pages which fol- 
low. This is the synopsis: 

SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 

1. Free trial ad. 

2. Our advertising rates, 

3. Date forms close. 

4. How you can tell whether or not your ad 
is properly prepared for any paper. 

ow you can get the advantage of two 
hundred and twenty thousand (220,000) circula- 
tion and not be required to pay for but 20,000. 
4 6. How we secured 63,000 names in ninety 

ays. . 

7..Why sample copies are in some cases of 
much value to advertisers, while in other cases 
they are of no value, comparatively speaking. 

8. Why we can afford to print 10,000 sample 
copies each issue and distribute them, even in 
case we carried no advertisements. 

9.. How we can increase the subscription list 
of the Youth’s Advocate as fast as we desire 
to do so. 

1o. Circulation national. 

11. Have recently bought the subscription 
lists of two other papers. 

12. General advice to advertisers. 

13. Testimonials from some of our adver- 
tisers. 

The publisher of the Youth’s Advo- 
cate has written his booklet in the first 
person singular and makes a very 
strong appeal to the advertiser. The 
particular feature of the booklet is the 
offer of a freetrial advertisement. It 
strikes me there ought to bea good 
many people who would take advan- 
tage of this offer: 


A FREE TRIAL AD. 

I will accept an ad from any reliable firm for 
six insertions in the Vouth’s Advocate, and 
guarantee that during the six insertions copies 
of the paper will be mailed*to forty thousand 
or more different persons in addition to the 
regular bona fide subscription list. If this ad 
is inserted twelve months I will guarantee 
sample copies to be mailed during that time to 
at least two hundred thousand (200,000) differ- 
ent persons in addition to our regular twenty 
thousand subscription list. Any person may 
insert, for six times or more, an ad which is 
calculated to interest the masses, and if the re- 
turns are not equally as good as, or better than, 
received from any other paper (number of in- 
sertions and advertising rates considered), I 
will make no charge for the space used. Any 
advertiser who will furnish good references as 
to reliability and a list of five papers of nation- 
al circulation in which the same identical ad, 
without any change in size or wording, has 
brought satisfactory returns, may accept this 
offer, 

+ * 
Boston, Mass. 
Chas. F. Jones, New York, N. Y.: 

Dear Str—We would like your opinion of 
our endeavoring to establish a trade direct 
from factory to consumer on iron beds, some- 
thing after the style of the Macey Co., of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., who, however, do not handle 
beds. We are not prepared to cater to a visit- 
ing retail trade, so our desire is to establish 
mail orders. Your truly, B. G. W.S. 


The mail order business in the gen- 
eral merchandise line is very much 
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overdone at the present time. By 
that I mean that there are so many 
people seeking mail orders that a con- 
cern entering this field is very apt to 
find hard work at the start. There is 
no reason, however, that I know of, 
why a mail order business in iron and 
brass beds could not eventually be 
worked up to pretty large proportions, 
but it is fairly safe to assume for a 
few seasons it would be practically 
conducted at a loss, or at least with- 
out profit. An intelligent system of 
general advertising would have to be 
devised and a catalogue of fair size 
and quality would be necessary in or- 
der to back up this advertising. The 
matter of freight, etc., would have to 
be carefully considered before ventur- 
ing too far into the business. I do 
not believe that a success would ever 
be made soliciting orders of this kind 
in any city; so the advertising should 
be addressed and the catalogues sent 
largely to persons residing in amall 
towns and in the country. 
+ * 

The Dry Goods Economist quite fre- 
quently gives some very solid advice 
in its editorial columns; advice which 
is directed, of course, particularly to- 
ward dry goods merchants. I noticed 
a recent article which to my mind sug- 
gests a thought that many a retail 
storekeeper would do well to consider 
and act upon. 

MORE THAN A WRITER. 

We all admire the work of the advertisement 
writer—that is, that portion of his work which 
we see on paper. Even the least intelligent, 
the least critical, is influenced, unconsciously, 
by tasteful type display and composition, by 
a cleverly worded introduction, or bya more or 
less extended array of attractive prices. 

But this work, no matter how well it is done, 
is useless if unsupported. It has brought the 
people to the store. What is the store going 
to do with them? : 

That is the point where success or failure 
lies. For advertising is not an end—it is a 
means. It may be beautiful, striking, tasteful, 
forceful, But success can not be built on ad- 
vertising alone, any more than a man can grow 
fat on wind. . 

It’s what the people get in the store that will 
make the advertising pay for itself. Fake sto- 
ries well told will bring people to the store 
once, twice—possibly thrice. But if the goods 
are not right, if the prices are too high, if the 
selling force is ignorant, careless and discour- 
teous, advertise as freely as you may, your trade 
will not grow. . 

Who is to see that the statements made in 
the ads are backed up by goods, prices and 
store treatment? It seems to us that there is 
no one better equipped for this purpose than 
the advertising man limself. as 

The time expended in the actual writing of 
an ad should be comparatively brief. Racking 
of brains for novel expressions, for queer 
phrases and unusual words is, outside of a few 
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exceptional cases, too costly an amusement for 
the advertising man who recognizes to the full 
the relative positions of the advertisement and 
the merchandise which that advertisement rep- 
resents, 

The real work of the advertising man is in 
the store—on tne floor, among the buyers, with 
the window dressers, with the people who fix 
the overhead trims, and with the sign and ticket 
writers. If he occupies toward all who have to 
do with the buying, displaying and selling of 
goods the right position, how little the words 
‘advertisement writer ’’ express his occupation 
and his relation to the store. 

It seems clear that to have the right kind of 
a man rma / pan just such a position would be 
the saving of many a store which knows that 
all is not well with it but can not find out where 
the trouble lies. There are many merchants 
who will do well to think over this proposition, 
and consider whether a good round salary paid 
out ae for such service would not be 
the best investment the concern ever made. 

*,* 

Mitchell, Fletcher & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, have the best grocery cata- 
logue that I know anything about. 
The catalogue is divided into several 
distinct parts. First, an introduction 
to the contents. Second, information 
in regard to ordering, and the points 
at which free delivery is made. Third, 
confidential talks in regard to various 
food products. Fourth, a complete 
price list of various groceries, conven- 
iently arranged for reference. In the 
third part, various foods are talked 
about in an intelligent way. The fol- 
lowing are the remarks about break- 
fast oats: 

In buying oatmeal, skip the sort with hulls 
and black specks ; they are proof of .careless- 
ness ; dodge the fine dust and flour ; they cook 
up like glue—not appetizing. 

A miller who grinds poor grain does it to 
save money ; he’ll not stop there ; he’ll cheap- 
en his labor, his care, his machinery, every- 
thing. No saving is too small, no matter what 
the damage to the product—if it only looks 
right he’s satisfied. 

First one miller did it and sold cheap—the 
others followed. It was a race for cheapness— 
has been for years. Of course quality suffered 
and the old-fashioned fine-flavored meal is al- 
most forgotten. 

We know of just one miller who stood firm 
to his principles of care and quality. He 
makes the Ten-Minute Breakfast Oats. We 
buy more and more of it each year; it is only 
equaled by the Scotch. We pay full prices for 
it—it’s worth the money. When everybody 
knows about it, everybody will want it, and the 
cheaper sorts will be dead. The only objection 
to it now is, it’s too good. Price is 50 cents 
for six-pound package. 

+ * 

The Bamberger Coal Company, of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, advertise their 
business by means of a six-word catch 
line, which is intended to state that 
they give two thousand pounds to 
every ton, and are prompt in delivery. 
The catch line is, “No long waits, 
no short weights.” 








| 
| 
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By Emma Howard Wight. 


“Why, halloo, Ethel, what’s the 
matter?” I cried. 

I had-stopped in on my way down 
town for a little chat with my niece. 
I found her seated in her pretty little 
dining-room sobbing as though her 
heart would break. She had been 





‘ married about eighteen months to 


John Wellesly, a rising young lawyer, 
she was the proud possessor of a 
bouncing baby boy, she had a charm- 
ing little home, therefore I was aston- 
ished to find her a>parently in much 
trouble. 

“Oh, Uncle Charles, I am_ so 
wretched,” she murmured, between 
her sobs. 

“ Why, child, what about?” I cried. 

“Tt’s John’s temper, uncle,” with a 
great sob. 

“John’s temper,” I repeated, in 
amazement, “why, I thought John 
was the most amiable man in the 
world.” 

“So did I until within the last month 
or so,” said Ethel, dolefully, “when he 
suddenly developed the ugliest of 
tempers. Why, uncle, he flies into a 
rage over the merest trifles; it is im- 
possible to please him; he is always 
cross and irritable, and—and I wish I 
were dead.” 

“Why, Ethel, you amaze me,” I 
exclaimed. “I can’t understand what 
has come over John.” 

At that moment the maid entered 
to carry away the breakfast dishes. 
From the sullen look on the girl’s face 
and the way in which she flung about 
the dishes it was very evident that she 
was out of humor. : 

When she left the room Ethel said, 
with a hopeless sigh : 

“ Mary is in a fearful humor and so 
is the cook. I am expecting both to 
give notice. The food never seems to 
suit John any more. This morning he 
was in a frightful humor, he snapped 
me up every time I spoke and he did 
not even want to see baby. Then he 
mayen | stormed about the break- 
fast, said there was nothing fit to eat, 
sent cook all kinds of messages and 
threatened to throw a plate of buck- 
wheat cakes at Mary. I—I just don’t 
know what to do,” and Ethel fell to 


sobbing again. 
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After trying vainly to comfort her I 
left the house and made straight for 
John’s office. The boy in the outer 
office told me gruffly that Mr. Wellesly 
was inside. He was so evidently out 
of humor that I at once concluded 
that he had been having a taste of 
John’s temper. 

John turned from his desk and 
greeted me with a grum good morn- 
ing. I saw at once from the haggard 
pallor of his face and the gloom in his 
eyes that there was something wrong 
with him, 

“Look here, John,” I began, abrupt- 
ly, “I stopped on my way down to see 
Ethel and found her crying fit to break 
her heart. She tells me that you are 
making your home wretched by your 
constant display of temper. What 
does it mean, man; have you taken to 
drink, or what?” 

A look of infinite pain passed over 
his pale face. 

“T know I’ve been acting like a 
brute,” he said, “ but I can’t help it.” 
“ What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Let me tell you all about it,” said 
John. 





I did not see my niece, Ethel, again 
for three months. The day after my 
talk with John I was called away on 
business and did not return for three 
months. On the afternoon of my re- 
turn I met Ethel on the street, with 
the baby and nurse. 

“Well, Ethel,” I said, when the 
first greetings were over, and I had 
paid my respects to baby, with appro- 
priate remarks upon his beauty and 
marvelous growth during my absence, 
“how is John’s temper?” 

She laughed. 

“ Why, uncle,” she said, “I had al- 
most forgotten that John had a tem- 
per. He certainly has not displayed 
any for quite two months, now. I 
can not imagine what possessed him 
during that awful time when he was 
so disagreeable.” 

“Well, my dear, I cured John’s 
temper,” I said. 

“Uncle, what do you mean?” 

“My dear child, John was at that 
time a terrible sufferer from dyspepsia, 
which will often turn a person into a 
veritable fiend,” I explained. “I 
cured him of his dyspepsia and his 
temper at the same time by recom- 
mending a remedy which had cured 
me of the same thing—Ripans Tab- 
ules.” 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for w' 
cards or crowiage, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 





Here are a number of items from 
the advertising of a San Francisco de- 
partment store. This is good, sensible 
advertising ; straightforward and ex- 
plicit. The goods are described in 
plain, careful language, so that any 
one will understand exactly what is 
offered. The display headings and 
prices give the meat of the matter at a 
glance. I think they ought to be 
suggestive to store advertisers gen- 
erally, 





Wool Shawls 


All wool woven, forty inches 
square, in pink, white, light blue, 
cardinal and black; also some, 
thirty-four inches square, in 
white with dainty colored silk 
ompens : Soe —- are actu- 
ally worth 8sc. each, but 
Monday we offer them at 50c. 














Scarfs ana Squares 


Good material, hemstitched, 
printed with absolutely fast 
colors, in a number of tasteful 
designs—chrysanthemums, car- 
nations, violets and Persian 
effects; suitable for shams, 
bureau scarfs and tea tables. 

20x20 inches, 45e. 
18x36 inches, '75€s, etc. 











Tapestry 
Table Covers 


A bright thao nelpes be 
make a cheerful home. 
offer, beginning Monday, jn 
for every home—tapestry table 
covers in ree | colorings and de- 
signs at affordable prices. 











Maggioni, Trefousse 
and Elaine 


GLOVES 


On Monday morning at 8 
o’clock we place on sale our en- 
tire stock of Maggioni eight- 
button mousquetaire glace and 
suede gloves, formerly sold at $2; 
Trefousse eight-button mousque- 
taire suede gloves, sold every- 
where for $2; Elaine eight-but- 
ton mousquetaire suede gloves, 
regular price $1.75. Each pair is 
guaranteed, will be fitted Cc. 
if desired, and soid for . 95 

Customers buying several 
pairs will confer a great favor 
upon us by having them fitted 

after the sale, when we will do 
so willingly. Money refunded 
for any pair not satisfactory. 

The gloves are now on display 
in our windows. 











SILK HOSE 


Monday we place on special 
sale a large quantity of ladies’ 
fine, pure silk black hose, sold 
almost everywhere for $2. As 
long as they last the price which 


makes this your 
opportunity is $ 1.404 pair. 








RIBBONS 


Our leading sale for this week 
is heavy silk ribbons, three and 
one-half inches wide (No. 30), 
with diagonal stripes ; in pink, 
light blue, lilac, yellow, card- 
inal, light green, navy, brown 
and turquoise: suitable for neck 
ribbons and trimmings, also used 
for pillow ruffles. The actual 
worth of, ~¢" — is 50 
cents a yard, but the 
price BRE ~ ab eensh eee 30¢. 














LEATHER 
GOODS 


Monday morning at 8 o'clock 
we commence a sale of combi- 
nation books—one side for a 
purse and the other for a card 
case—at about 


one-half prices 
regularly asked. The leather in 
these books is genuine. 
Genuine black + ars or morocco 


leather, assorted 

colors ; ;’ worth $:, 50c. each. 
Genuine black seal or alligator 

skin, both with sterling silver 

corners; were selling I each. 
at $1.50, now Sicoore 
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Millinery—A Study 


We said that to make a hat 
stylish and seasonable and to 
cost between $5 and $10 is a 
study. Our trimmers study the 
wearer’s features and complex- 
ion, and make up the hat corre- 
spondingly, that it may be at- 
tractive, becoming and a source 
of pleasure. Every hat we make 
up is a study in economy and 
appearance, 








Genuine 


Tortoise Shell. 


Monday morning, October 
31st, at eight o’clock, we begin 
another sale of genuine tortoise- 
shell goods, at about one-half 
the ordinary prices and but little 
more than the cost of imitation 
goods, A tortoise-shell ornament 
always retains its original shape ; 
keeps its luster for years; can 
be easily polished; never chips ; 
and then, being genuine, it af- 
fords you satisfaction. 











Here’s Your 
Heating Stove... 


Just such a heating stove as 

ou’ve had in mind to buy 
is probably here, and likely 
as not you can own it easier 
than you think. 

If you’ve decided to buy 
a common, sheet-iron cylin- 
der stove, here’s a long row 
of them— uncommonly good 
cylinder stoves, at really 
reasonable prices. If your 
taste and pocket-book lead 
you to want the more orna- 
mental, self-feeding parlor 
stove, you’ll almost — 
find a stove in our big stoc 
that will fill your require- 
ments without emptying 
your purse. 


... The 
WILLIAMS 
SPECIAL.... 


We do not give our own 
name to articles of mer- 
chandise lightly. When 
it is so given you may 
accept the article as 
something notably good. 
Take this gentleman’s 
suit as an example. It 
is offered as the best 
thing of its kind that to- 
day’s market can show. 
The fabrics are made 
from a long, clean wool. 
The suit is splendidly 
put together, stayed and 
doubled and braced to 
stand the wear and tear 
that a business suit gets. 
Made in cassimeres, 
cheviots and tweeds, of 
neat mixtures and plaid 
effects. 


$3.98 


Better suits are here 
for those who prefer to 
pay more. The $5.98 
$7.48, $9.98 to $14.98 are 
from $2 to $4 less than 
elsewhere for like quality. 











Don’t Blame 
Your Feet 


if they ache, it’s the 
fault of your “‘shoer.” Get 
your next pair from a man 
that knows his business. 
Shoeing is our business and 
we know every branch of it, 
from AtoZ. Try us; we'll 
prove it. Our best in men’s 
at present are the —— ones, 
black or tan, Box Calf, Wil- 
low Calf or Vici, all sizes B, 
C, Dand E. We would like 
to show you a pair. | 














Good for Any Business. 














Fringed Spreads 
For 98c. Apiece. 


Fringed Bed Spreads bring out 
all the brightness and charm of 
brass and white enameled’ beds, 
They are especially made for 
this kind of ornate furniture and 
no bed of this kind looks its best 
without one. 











Children 
And Babies. 


If you want anything andcan’t 
come yourself, send one of your 
children. A child can buy as 
cheaply, promptly and safely at 
our store as a grown-up person 
can. A child is not put aside 
until all the big folks in the 
store are waited on. We want 
the baby trade. 
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HANDSOME 
HEATERS. 


These Electric Oil Heaters 
of ours are handsome heaters. 
There’s just enough mica in them 
to let out the cheerful glow from 
the big circular wick, and the 
finely finished bases, partly nick- 
eled, make them attractive. 

But beauty isn’t their strongest 

oint—they’re heaters, great 
i hen there’s a conven- 
ient little foot rail all around 
them, just the same as on a reg- 
ular coal stove. 

We’re sure you'll like the 
Electric. If you don’t you may 
have your $6.00, $7.00 or $9.00 
back again. 
| — If $5.00is all you want to pay, 
| you can't beat the Dangler. 





| 
| 








For a Men's Outfitter. 


Evening Dress. 


It is not only possible to get 
the right kind of outfittings 
here for full dress occasions, but 
possibie at a reasonable figure 
and without a moment’s delay 

And if your needs run in the 
line of shirts, underwear, neck- 
wear, hosiery or whatever it 
| inftere and do your thinking. | 








| in here and do your thinking. 
L 





Yor a Livery Stable. 





TELEPHONE 113. 


We Want 
Your Horse 


to board, and we expect 
to get him, sooner or later; 
sooner if you come to talk it 
over with us and get our rates. 
We've got a good, comfortable 
room ready for him anyhow. 








Silver Thoughts 
Among the 
Notions. 


Our collection of Sterling 
Silver Novelties (925-1,000 
fine) embraces more than 
1co different articles at 
various prices up to $to 
apiece. 

Toilet Cream Jars—silver 
tops,gc. Nail Files—silver 








To All Wearers of 
White and Fancy Shirts. 


If you find it difficult to 
get the Shirts you want: Shirts 
that fit: Shirts that don’t shove 
ee collar over the top of your 

ead, nor choke you, nor pinch 
you, and feel that life is adreary 
waste,— 

THen REMEMBER THAT 
Tam a skilled manufacturer of 
Shirts, both white and fancy, 
having been a practical cutter for 
over twenty years. Experience 
has taught me many things which 
some of my craft have yet to 
learn. I personally superintend 
measuring, and no work leaves 
my place without a thorough 





examination. 








Is it possible that any of 
you who take pride in great 
institutions have not inspected 
our new alleys, the great bowl- 
ing institution of ? Come 
and see the large, spacious room, 
heated by steam and lighted by 
electricity. Look at the works 
of art which adorn the walls and 
when you have finished you will 











|_alleys in the State. 


say we have the best equipped 








“COUCHES. 


Consult us before buy- 
ing. We have a large line 
to select from. If you are 
not suited with what we 
have in stock, we will 
make you one. It will 
cost no more. If you have 
a certain place for it, we 
can build it to fit. 














Boys’ Three-Piece | 


Cutaway Suits, $5. 


For Sunday best the boys 
of 12 to 16 feel best pleased 
with Three-Piece Cutaway- 
Sack Suits. They are more 
young-mannish and more 
dressy than most other 
styles. The picture shows 
that. These suits are in Fine 
All-Wool Navy Cheviot— 
excellently tailored — the 
coat lined with strong farm- 
er’s satin—the vest pockets 
finished with the new patch 
trimmings—exact duplicates 
of $6 and $7.50 kinds of 
most stores. 














handle, toc., etc., etc. 
= ITEMS AND PRICES. 
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is the way to keep your com- 


_ petitors and hard times—you 














can accomplish both by a card 
(16x24) or a poster (30x52) 
on our H HH He Fe Fe ht Ut Ut 


BROOKLYN “L” 


because there you get display 
of the proper size to be effect- 
ive, and the price, $100 per 
month, speaks for itself. * 
Nothing else is in it. #% 


h 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


253 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Venture 25 Cents 


I wonder if you realize that you can 
buy from me, for twenty-five cents, a 
single ounce of any fine job ink you 
choose to specify, warranted to match 
any ink of which you send me a sample, 
and that the ink will be forwarded you 
in a collapsible tube, postage paid. 


D» you know that an ounce of ink is often more than you need to turn outa fine job 
that will tickle your customer most to death? 


If you should get in the habit of 
sending me your small orders for fine 
inks, you will be amazed to find how. 
much superior my inks are to most of 
those furnished by others; and then I 
shall begin to be in receipt of your 
orders for larger quantities. 


Send for my price list. Address, 
Printers Ink Jonson, 


8 Spruce Street, New York. 


When buying in single pound or smaller lots, fine job Inksshould always be ordered in 
collapsible tubes. Tney obviate all waste, there is no skin to be removed and no possibility 
of dr ing ue or accumulating dirt. Every particle is usable. 

sell the best job inks ever made. I sell quarter-pound tubes of Carmines, Bronze 
Reds and fine Purples, by mail, postage pete. for 70.cents andof any other color or variety 
under the sun for 45 cents. If sent by freight or delivered by messenger the price is 15 cents 
less or 55 cents for Carmines, Bronze Reds and fine Purples and 30 cents for any other sorts. 
If bought in old-fashioned cans such as my competitors use I make a further reduction of 5 
cents on each quarter-pound, but to buy small quantities-in cans is a wasteful practice. 
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DEPARTMENT 


logues or 


1 mo tor advertising. 
criticism. i 


here is no charge for it. 





‘By Charles Austin Bates. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK may send to this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
As many as possible will receive full, honest, earnest 
PRINTERS’ INK “* pays the freight.” 


OF CRITICISM. 


Lecceeceeeeeen -coeed 





Osuxosn, Nov. 4, 1808. 
Mr. Charles Austin Bates, New York City: 

DEAR Sir—Some eight months ago you did 
me the honor of saying I was headed in the 
right direction. I inclose these ads to hear from 
you, if possible, whether I am still on the road 
of success or whether I have unknowingly 
turned on some narrow minded side road. 
Knowing there won’t be much difference in the 
freight I will ask a few questions that have 
bothered me for some time. To not keep you 
in suspense, what do you think of Chicago ad- 
vertising in general ? 

I may be wrong, that is why I am trying to 
hear your opinion, but fight against it as I 
may, I can not help but think the majority of 
it rot, and that it brings little or no returns. 
Perhaps if I had a better knowledge of busi- 
ness in that city I would think different, but in 
my present state of ignorance it seems to me 
to be one continual round of bought So and 
So’s entire stock at 19 cents on the dollar, 
therefore extraordinary, unapproachable, mag- 
nificent bargains never before equaled in this 
world’s history, etc., etc., etc. 

It may be the only way to advertise, yet I 
can’t get myself to think so—that is why I call 
for your help, and hope, with a few of your 
strong arguments, to think more than ever as I 
do now, or to think entirely different. While 
the guns are as yet not over warm let us at- 
tempt to throw a few shells at the Wanamaker 
art which Brains seems to prize so highly. It’s 
surprising to see how valuable people prize 
their time while reading ads—no doubt you will 
admit that point; so, then, here is my argu- 
ment: After a person with ordinary common 
sense has read the Wanamaker ad three times, 
they will find that they can see just what is on 
sale by reading the descriptions and prices 
only, which are easy to find, because they are all 
set in small type. Undoubtedly the ad man is 
getting his salary for his seemingly unlimited 
stock of sweet words and clever sayings ; but 
what good are they when only ad men read 
them? Again, I hope you will convince me of 
my wrongness, 

You will notice how I force the public to 
read my crude talk, because sometimes the de- 
scription starts with the first few words and 
other times not until last. Iam now undecided 
whether to do the same with the price and 
have it in small figu-es. Your advice on this 
point would be received with open arms. Let 
me take just one more crack at somebody, and 
then it will be some one else’s move. This 
time it is patent medicine men who start out 
with such interesting articles only to tell-how 
well their medicine did the work. If those fel- 
lows got rich it was without the help of any of 
my pennies. Hoping you will try to make me 
think different, I remain as ever, 

FRANK STEIN, 
S. Heymann & Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

One of the best pieces of advice 
that was ever. propounded for the 
guidance of young men was Bob Bur- 
dett’s, “ Young men, don’t slop over.” 

In other words, don’t overdo things ; 


tend to your knitting, and keep the 


size of your head down, even if you 
have to pack it in ice to do it. 

Mr. Stein has too quickly learned all 
there is to know about advertising. 
He has discovered that Marshall Field, 
Mandel Bros., Siege] Cooper & Co., 
John Wanamaker and Dr. R. V. 
Pierce know nothing at all about it, 
and that the advertising they have 
done and are doing has produced no 
results. 

Now, that’s a rather large lot of 
facts for a young man to discover right 
at the outset of his advertising career. 

If, on the day of this issue of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK, Mr. Stein could take a look 
through the stores whose advertising 
he believes is bad, he would see pretty 
conclusive evidence that however bad 
it may be, it brings people into the 
stores and helps to detach them from 
their money. 

When Mr. Stein knows that the 
mail which Dr. Pierce receives, in re- 
sponse to the advertising he criticises, 
is the largest lot of mail that comes to 
any one concern in the city of Buffalo, 
he may change his ideas about its 
pulling powers. 

The advertising of Chicago stores is 
typographically the best in the world. 
It is clean, easy to read, full of facts 
and prices. No doubt some of it does 
sound fakey, and probably some of it 
is not true, but I believe nine-tenths of 
it is honest, and I know that it pulls 
business. 

The success of the Wanamaker ad- 
vertising puts it way beyond the reach 
of criticism. It may be theoretically 
bad, but the great big fact is that this 
particular style, which is known all 
over the world as the “ Wanamaker 
style,” has built up the greatest retail 
business on earth. 

This very style of advertising was 
condemned when it was brought to 
New York—the wise ones said that it 
was all right for Philadelphia, but it 
wouldn’t go in New York, that the 
people wouldn’t haveit. But they have 
had it, and it and the business man- 
agement that went with it has changed 
the deadest store in New York to the 
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most lively one. This advertising 
draws crowds of people down to Ninth 
street and Broadway, when the shop- 
ping district of New York is Eight- 
eenth street and Sixth avenue. 

The best thing for the beginner in 
advertising to do is to study the suc- 
cesses in advertising. Don’t study 
them with the idea of finding fault 
with them. Try to find out what it is 
about them that has made them suc- 
cessful. If you can’t find out the par- 
ticular point or points that you believe 
has made them successful, make it the 
effort of your life to copy the entire 
plan just as closely as your ability will 
let you. 

A success is a fact. There is no 
getting around it or getting over it. 
It is right there in the road, and when 
a man bumps his head against it, it’s 
time to quit theorizing. 

I take off my hat to a success, 
whether it be a success in advertising, 
or bridge building, or selling peanuts. 
Just yesterday I heard of a man who 
is actually getting rich running a press- 
room in New York. He is cleaning 
up, beyond his business expenses and 
his living expenses, twelve or thirteen 
thousand dollars a year in net, cold 
cash. This man can neither read nor 
write. He can just manage to sign 
his own name, but after he has signed 
it he can’t tell which letter in the sig- 
nature is an “r” and which is a “p.” 

You would say that it was absurd 
that such a man should succeed in the 
printing business, but he has succeed- 
ed, And, strange as it may seem, the 
very fact that he can not read nor 
write has been one of the elements of 
his success. His ignorance has made 
him afraid of business papers of any 
sort, so that he has never taken a note 
from any of his customers,. The result 
has been that as he would do work for 
nobody who did not pay cash he has 
gathered around him a lot of spot-cash- 
paying customers that the most highly 
educated printer of them all would be 
most happy to have. 

Of course you may say that this 
printer would have succeeded better 
if he had been properly educated. I 
am not going to follow my own reason- 
ing far enough to make the assertion 
that because this illiterate mar has 
succeeded all printers should cultivate 
illiteracy. The point I make is that it 
is bad business, and a waste of time, 
to hunt out the faults in a success. 
The wise man profits by the successes 
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of others, and he profits by them by 
finding out the “ why ” of them. 1 

It is the positive facts that are profit- 
able to know. Negative facts are 
much less valuable. It is sometimes 
desirable to know why a man did not 
succeed, but it is much more valuable 
to know why some other man did 
succeed. 

The best thing my friend Stein can 
do is to come down off of his little 
pedestal of superiority and study the 
Wanamaker advertising and the Chi- 
cago advertising and the patent medi- 
cine advertising, and learn all the good 
there is in it. If there are bad things 
in it, and he can distinguish them, he 
can let them alone, but he would bet- 
ter adopt them, faults and all, than to 
discard them because of the faults he 
thinks he sees in them. 


** 


Srx Littie Tatrtors, | 
Jacobs Bros. 
New York, Nov. 9g, 1898. J 
Mr. Charles Austin Bates: 

Dear Str—Having — recently started to 
write the advertising for this firm, with which 
I have been connected for several years in an- 
other capacity, I am naturally anxious to have 
so competent a critic as yourself pass upon my 
efforts,and will thank you for a candid opin- 
ion, whether it is in the nature of a “ roast” 
or not. 

Inclosed herewith find clippings of all the 
ads for both our departments thus far used by 
me in the several cittes at head of letter. If 
they are poor I wish to know it, as the knowl- 
edge will act as an incentive for further efforts 
based on any suggestions you might be good 
enough to offer. I might mention that the 
illustrating of my ideas is done by a fellow 
a ey who is also a new beginner. 

lease be so kind as to return clippings in 
inclosed envelope after perusing. 

Thanking you in advance, I remain, very 
truly yours, Rosert Jacoss, Adv. Mgr. 

Just why an advertiser should be 
willing to spend his money in buying 
space in which to put the efforts of a 
“new beginner” is something that I 
never shouldunderstand. Jacobs Bros. 
advertise in New York, and I believe 
in other cities as well, and space in 
big city papers costs quite a consider- 
able lot of money. 

Why a man of no experience in ad- 
vertising should consider himself com- 
petent to manage and place a large 
appropriation is also something that I 
never could understand. 

Business men seem to think that 
advertising ability is a matter of in- 
spiration, and that each man is born 
with the ability to advertise, just as he 
is born with the ability to breathe and 
eat. Jacobs Bros. wouldn’t employ a 
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“new beginner” to cut clothes for 
them. They would laugh at a “new 
beginner ” who proposed such a thing. 
They wouldn’t allow him to cut into 
their cloth in his efforts to learn the 
tailoring business. The most costly 
cloth that ever was woven doesn’t run 
into money nearly as fast as advertis- 
ing space in the New York newspapers. 
You can get pretty good cloth for five 
dollars a yard, but a yard of space in 
the New York Journal can not be 
purchased for any such sum. 

If the space didn’t cost anything, it 
might be well enough for Jacob Bros. 
to allow their inexprienced artist and 
writer to try their a»prentice hands in 
it, but it passes my comprehension why 
they should let an artist learn his trade 
at their expense when good artistic 
ability is so cheap. 

These particular advertisements are 
not so badly written as they are poorly 
illustrated. It is probable that they 
will do Jacobs Bros. some good, but 
they are not worth the space they oc- 
cupy, and in most cases the same 
effect could be produced in less space. 
They are good enough amateur ads, 
but they are not good enough to jus- 
tify Jacobs Bros. in paying their cost 
for insertion. 

Here is the text of one advertise- 
ment which will, I think, fully demon- 
strate my meaning : 


UP TO DATE. 


Gentlemen desirous of maintaining this rep- 
utation in the matter of dress can’t afford to 





pass us by. Have you seen those Fancy 
Worsteds we are showing at $20 suit, to or- 
der? There are many varieties of Worsteds in 
the market, but only one kind is the right kind 
—all wool and fast colors—the only sort we 
keep. 
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Job carpenters do not usually ad- 
vertise, and yet in a large city it would 
pay to let people know where to get 
such work done. Many a thing around 
the house or the office goes undone 
because of the lack of this information. 

Following is the text of a circular 
by a Chicago carpenter: 

I WANT 
you to please put this in your desk where 
you can easily find it. 
WHAT FOR? 
Because it tells you where to get good car- 
penter service. 


PRINTERS’ INK, 





WHAT IS 
good carpenter service ? 
It’s the kind that makes people say,“‘There, 
that’s what I wanted ; that carpenter knows 
his business.”” The secret of my success 
is this: I give you what you want, and at 

a reasonable price. 

WHO KNOWS 
that I furnish that kind of carpenter service? 
THESE BUSINESS MEN 
know it from experience. When they want 
a carpenter they send for me. 
SAM H. HARRIS, 
of the Khedivial Co., 
Cigarette Manufacturers, 
39 River Street. 
TOM CHANDLER, 
Manager the London Chop House, 
17 Congress Street. 
W.H. COLVIN, 
Real Estate, 
716 Chamber of Commerce, 
J. K. ARMSBY CO. 
Commission Merchants, 
42 River Street. 
FRED GREISHEIMER, 
Clothier, 
State and Jackson Streets. 
JOHN G. LISTON, 
Agent of the Legnard Office Bldg., 
42 River Street. 
YOU ARE 
invited to send for me and get a free es- 
timate on any kind of carpenter or cabi- 
net work in your office, your store, your 
factory or your home. 
MY WORK 
shop is in the rear of 17, 19 and 21 Con- 
gress Street, just across the alley from 
the Auditorium Annex, 
CALL UP 
Harrison 261. I have a telephone in the 
shop to save time for my customers. It 
pays. 
YOU MAY 
have heard of me before. My name is 
MORRIS O. CHITTENDEN, 
THE DOWN-TOWN CARPENTER. 

The only thing wrong about it is 
that the name and address are printed 
in different places. If the style of the 
circular seems to make it necessary to 
give the address in the body of the 
matter, then let it be repeated with the 
signature. 

A man who receives the circular 
may be in a hurry, he may not want to 
read all of it, but he will get the idea 
of the business it advertises. If he 
needs anything in that line, he will 
look immediately for the signature to 
get the address. Then, if he has to 
look through the body of the circular 
to find what he is looking for, his 
otherwise good impression is found to 
be disadvantageously modified. 














PRINTERS’ INK. 








IMPORTANT 
CHANGE 


THE CHICAGO WORLD was discontinued with theissue of October 29. 
This reduces the circulation of Boycr’s BIG WEEKLIES from 600,0co0 
copies weekly to 500,000 copies weekly. The advertising rate was 
therefore reduced. The new rate for Boyce’s BIG WEEKLIES is $1.10 
per agate line per issue, flat rate as heretofore. 











There can be no duplication between the SATURDAY BLADE and 
CuHIcaGo Wor LD hereafter. They were the same kind of papers. The 
CuIcAGO WORLD was published by B. D. Adsit & Co., and run osten- 
sibly as a rival paper. The SATURDAY BLADE far outstripped. the 
CuHicaGo Wor LD in the race for favor and with the usual result of 
keen competition the stronger survived, the weaker suffcred, and we 
discontinued the WoRLD, for the SATURDAY BLADE is so firmly estab- 
lished that it is not fearful of competition. 


We have always studied to benefit the advertiser, our fair rules and 
equitable plans, together with our proved circulation, always met with 
favor, for it let advertisers have a show to get Results. A circulation of 
500,000 copies weekly and a flat rate of $1.10 per agate line rivals daily 
newspaper advertising in price and beats dailies for results. A weekly 
lives seven days, a daiiy twenty-four hours, 


Bpoyce’s Big Weeklies 
500,000 ‘weeny, 

Bpoyce’s Monthly 
600,000 wronrmy, 


$2.00 per Agate line per Issue. 








bond one W. D. BOYCE COMPANY, 


RESULTS. Boyce Building, Chicago. 
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Germans 


who are progressive and 
wide-awake an Das Morgen- 
Journal, because it gives them 
all the news. The facilities 
for news getting of Das 
Morgen-Journal are better 
than those of any other Ger- 
man publication in New York, 
and hence it is the most 
widely read of all the German 
dailies. The steady growth 
of its advertising patronage is 
the best evidence of its value 
as a medium for reaching the 


(J 5 German public. 


Desienco by CHARLES AUSTIN BATES NewYork 











